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THE BELIEF IN THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS AND ITS PERMANENT 
SIGNIFICANCE.’ 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE disciples, plunged into fear and terror by the crucifixion of 
their master, kept themselves concealed from their enemies 
during the first stages of anxiety. But after a short time they gath- 
ered again and faced the persecutions of the princes of the world 
with the bravery of lions. Poor fishers and men of the common 
people, without intellectual standing or higher culture, lacking all 
outward elements of power, they conquered the world solely by 
virtue of their faith. The Church founded upon this faith embraces 
to this day, or better, embraces already, one third part of mankind. 
All civilised races are running in the paths of Christianity, or are 
turning toward these paths. These are striking facts, but histor- 
ically incontestable. 

Now what was the content of the faith promulgated by the dis- 
ciples, which for the last two thousand years has pursued its ever- 
widening triumphal course through the world? Jesus is risen and 
has been raised by God to be ruler of his kingdom and in time to 
come judge of the world in God’s stead! Resurrection and ascen- 
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sion! These from the very beginning of Christianity constitute the 
real content of its Gospel. It is the belief in the risen Jesus ascended 
to the right hand of God, which has conquered the world. There 
must be in this belief, therefore, an effective religious force with 
which no other on earth can be compared. But in what does this 
lie? 

If we wish to obtain pure gold we must first separate the slag 
from it. The divine, the innermost content and highest goal of 
the truly human, always appears in history involved in human 
forms. Being more or less superficial these possess for the divine 
kernel at most but the significance of a hull. Their function is to 
preserve and transmit it. But they must be removed if we are to 
attain perfect clearness regarding the kernel itself. A man is cru- 
cified and laid away in the grave. He rises out of the grave on the 
third day and walks upon his feet. He appears to his friends, 
shows those who doubt his bodily reality that he is no ghost, but 
has flesh and bone, mingles with them and finally leads them up 
into a mountain. Thence he rises into the air before their eyes, 
and disappears behind a cloud. What a precious kernel! What 
a childish hull ! 

There are still Christians even in Germany, as recent events 
show, who are unable in this matter also to distinguish between 
hull and kernel. They accuse those who undertake to purify the 
gold of its slag of depreciating the gold. Shall we allow these 
pious but unintelligent people to persuade us to call the slag pure 
gold? Or on the other hand, shall we throw away the gold? It is 
not to be denied that the belief in the resurrected and risen Christ 
appeared among the early Christians in the childish conceptions of 
their time and people. They were not able to free themselves 
entirely from sense and materialism in their view of Christ’s resur- 
rection. Can we wonder at this, when it is not yet entirely possible 
for many Christians even two thousand years later? Yet it will be 
possible to show that these sensual conceptions are not really the 
force which has brought a world to the feet of Christianity. This 
power was due alone to the divine reality which was hidden under 
such views. And nothing but this can accomplish the same work 
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to-day. What this force is I now propose as a theological specialist 
to explain in outline to the readers of this journal. 

In order to do this we must first of all make clear the meaning 
which the contemporaries of Jesus attached to the resurrection in 
general, and next establish the facts in connexion with the resur- 
rection of Jesus. Both of these are historical phenomena. Ac- 
cordingly they are to be ascertained in but one way, that of histor- 
ical investigation. 


THE CONTEMPORARY MEANING OF THE CONCEPT OF THE 
RESURRECTION IN GENERAL. 


Let us first examine the sense in which the contemporaries of 
Jesus conceived the idea of a resurrection in general. All primi- 
tive Christians understood by it the reanimation of the material 
body, followed by a certain transfiguration of it and by the real act 
of resurrection as a bodily rising and coming forth from the grave. 
In all this the body remained, in the thought of the people, more 
or less material. Furthermore, the resurrection of pious Israelites 
implied in the Messianic theory the entrance into the kingdom of 
consummation, the transfigured earthly realm of the future king of 
the chosen people. This kingdom was to come with the last day, 
that is, at the moment of the consummation of the world, when 
God established it through the Messiah (John xi. 24). 

The idea of the resurrection of the earthly body and a subse- 
quent transfiguration has accordingly no claim to be regarded as 2a 
independent revelation of Jesus Christ. On the contrary, he found 
it already existent as a Pharisaic tradition. It is beyond question 
that he accepted this idea in the main, as he received from the 
Pharisees essentially their whole body of views regarding the king- 
dom of God. Nevertheless there is need of examining in detail 
how far such conceptions, which were transmitted to Christ from 
an imperfect stage of revelation, are authoritative, for of themselves 
they cannot possibly make any such claim. Consider, for instance, 
the notion of evil spirits (‘demons’) likewise adopted by Christ, 
and certainly not merely as a matter of conformity. If we were to 
put without qualification the knowledge of divine things which God 
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has given to Jews and heathens on a par with the special revelation 
of God made by Christ, we should be assailing the unique value of 
the latter. 


JESUS’S PROPHECY OF HIS RESURRECTION AND THE DISCIPLES’ 
NOTION OF IT. 


As opposed to the above considerations it might be urged that 
Jesus prophesied his own resurrection in the popular sense, and 
that this necessarily gives a higher significance to the notion of the 
resurrection. How far this assumption is correct can be estimated 
only by examining this prophecy at least briefly. Whether any 
importance attaches to the details of the form in which it appears 
in the synoptic Gospels may remain an open question. But it is a 
fact that Jesus prophesied something of the sort. This cannot be 
denied, and this is really what is important. 

Our Lord could not but expect his resurrection, for he was 
conscious of being a pious man in close communion with God. 
Now God is not a god of the dead, but of the living. Through the 
love by which Jesus was most intimately united to God, he shared 
in the love of God. He felt that his intercourse from person to 
person received by virtue of this love great worth even in the eyes 
of God. How then could he have expected to remain in death? 

But more than this: Jesus was conscious not only of being a 
pious man, but of being the Messiah of Israel, the king of the com- 
ing kingdom of God, in God’s stead and with God’s authority. 
Now in the view of the Jews of that time it was for the Messiah (as 
‘¢Jinnon”) to bring about the resurrection of the other pious dead. 
But in case he died before the completion of this work of salvation 
he must necessarily, as head of this kingdom, first rise from the 
dead himself before he could accomplish the resurrection of the 
others. (This must suffice here concerning the communion of Christ 
with God. We shall return to the subject later.) 

The especially faithful might enter Paradise, or ‘‘Abraham’s 
bosom,” even before the resurrection of their bodies. But into the 
kingdom of perfection to come only one door opened: the resurrec- 
tion. In the opinion of that time this was the only manner in which 
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one could share in true immortality, that is, eternal life in the king- 
dom of God. Thus Christ on the cross promises the thief to be 
with him in Paradise ‘‘this day,” but is not to be resurrected until 
the third day. 

Is it an occasion of surprise that even Christ regarded this en- 
trance to the perfect life after death as a bodily resurrection from 
the dead? What is religion? Is it the inner life of the moral per- 
sonality in God? Or is it the knowledge of certain outward forms 
by which one may attain to this life? Christ possessed even here 
on earth the divine life in the greatest perfection accessible to mere 
man. He was therefore on the strength of his present experience 
absolutely sure of this life in communion with God for the future 
also. How the transition to the transfigured state of the kingdom 
of God was to take place in detail was from the ethico-religious 
point of view a matter of indifference. For Jesus it assumed the 
form of the Pharisaic notion of the resurrection which tradition 
gave him. 

He had no occasion to examine it critically, for it was flexible 
enough to contain without wronging it the religious thought re- 
vealed to him by his Father. But for this very reason Christ’s au- 
thority cannot be appealed to without argument for the complete 
correspondence of this Pharisaic view with the reality. 

In this connexion we can understand also why Christ made no 
changes even in certain more important features of that Pharisaic 
view. There must needs have been some especial occasion for 
making such changes. 

And so, when he prophesied his own resurrection, he could 
scarcely refer it to any other period than the dawn of the kingdom 
of perfection. From of old the prophets had set this kingdom 
of perfection at the end of their own time; the generation in 
which they lived was to look for it. But Christ was the first to 
have the complete inner justification for such an assumption, for 
he was conscious that with him the Messianic time had come, at 
least the foundation and dawn of it (Luke iv. 21; x. 23; xvii. 21). 
He himself in his own lifetime brought in the kingdom of God, at 
least inwardly (Matt. xii. 28; xvii. 26). How then should he con- 
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ceive the thought that between the dawn and the completion of 
this kingdom thousands of years might pass! He was no historical 
specialist of the nineteenth or twentieth century. Even Paul, per- 
haps the best educated and far-seeing theologian of his time, ex- 
pected almost steadfastly the dawn of the kingdom and the return 
of the Lord in his own time. And yet he intended personally to 
convert beforehand the principal leaders of paganism in the known 
world of his time. With how much more reason might Christ ex- 
pect his own return for the establishment of the kingdom in his 
own generation (Mark ix. 1, etc.), especially since, following the 
older prophets, he seems to have conceded the admission of the 
heathen to this kingdom only as a result of this sudden and mighty 
demonstration of divine power (Luke xvii. 24). At least the son 
of man was to come again before his disciples should have entirely 
finished their missionary work in Israel (Matt. x. 23; Luke xviii. 
8). The opinion that this return of Christ was partially fulfilled in 
the destruction of Jerusalem is a distortion of ideas wholly without 
foundation in the New Testament. 

And although with reference to the time of his return he ac- 
cepted the erroneous notion of all the prophets, and did so with 
more justification, this fact did not affect the truth of the religious 
content of that notion, which was, that Jesus is regarded as the 
judge of the world. How justly can be shown only in the last sec- 
tion of this article, where we propose to examine more closely the 
belief in Jesus as a saviour. 

It is sufficient to say that Christ, like the rest of the Jews, ex- 
pected his resurrection on the Last Day. But he sets his resurrec- 
tion for the third day. Accordingly this number is to be understood 
figuratively for a brief period, a symbolism which is not unusual in 
Christ’s expressions elsewhere. Indeed, in the expression ‘‘the 
third day” he is plainly quoting the prophet Hosea, who also evi- 
dently meant his remark about a ‘‘revival after two days” and the 
‘resurrection on the third day’”’ in the more loose sense of a short 
time (Hosea vi. 1 ff.). 

The disciples, indeed, in their childish superficiality could 
scarcely understand such a prophecy otherwise than literally. And 
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accordingly, when they had recovered their composure, they could 
not fail to expect its fulfilment, though of course with fear and 
trembling, on the third day.—In this we have been concerned first 
and foremost to prove that the notion of the early Christians and 
to some extent of Christ himself regarding the resurrection as of a 
bodily rising from the grave corresponded indeed with the contem- 
porary notions of the Jews, but yet, considering the method of its 
origin, that it is by no means authoritative presumptively and in 
every point. 

Having thus established the meaning of the notion of the re- 
surrection, we must approach the historical facts on which the be- 
lief of the first Christians in the resurrection of their master was 
founded. Its two supports are, as may be shown, the empty grave 
and the apparitions of Christ. 


THE EMPTY GRAVE AND THE RISING FROM THE GRAVE AS SUCH. 


It is highly probable that the grave of Christ was found empty 
a short time after his crucifixion. Even though unessential details 
of the discovery of the open tomb are reported differently by the 
different Gospels, there is no doubt about the affair itself. How 
else should the rumor, reported by Matthew, have spread and per- 
sisted among the Jews, that the disciples had stolen away the body 
of Jesus? It would be meaningless if the fact of the removal from 
the tomb were not established. On the contrary, if the enemies of 
Jesus could have demonstrated his permanent continuance therein 
they would have done it, despite the Jewish dread of corpses, and 
especially the judges of Jesus, who by the public testimony of the 
disciples were thrown under urgent suspicion of being Messiah- 
cides. Only by showing the body in the tomb could they refute, 
and that at a single step, the announcement of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead. 

Moreover, the tomb must have been empty on the third day, 
for this point of time is regarded already by Paul as the day of the 
resurrection. And yet he can have received it only from the leaders 
of the young Christian congregation in Jerusalem, who must have 
known the facts in the case. And this would have been not later 
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than the occasion, about four years after the death of Christ, when 
he visited the ‘‘pillars,” so-called, that is, the chief apostles, in 
Jerusalem. 

But the belief in the resurrection could not rest upon the empty 
tomb alone. The Lord must also have appeared to his faithful 
ones on the third day. But an appearance of Christ while his body 
still lay in the grave would never have passed with the people and 
the disciples as a satisfactory proof of Jesus’s resurrection from the 
grave, for, as we have already seen, the resurrection was for the 
people a resurrection from the grave. 

The matter of the empty tomb is so much the more important, 
because we cannot show that the disciples who saw the apparition 
were no longer in Jerusalem on the third day. In so short a time 
they could scarcely have been in Galilee. And this is the only 
point in consideration, for the reports give all the apparitions as 
either here or in Jerusalem. 

A hasty flight of the terrified disciples into Galilee, if indeed 
there were any historical foundation for it, must needs have taken 
place directly after the arrest of Jesus. Now the Scripture does 
indeed tell that the disciples were scattered after the arrest. Yet 
not only John, but Jesus’s leading disciple Peter, ventured soon 
after into the very courtyard of the high priest, whither Jesus had 
been taken. And John, as well as his mother—mother also of the 
younger James—and other Galilean women were present at the 
crucifixion. It is not likely that their natural protectors were far 
away. Even if the most of them were at first dispersed, it is prob- 
able that they concealed themselves in Jerusalem or in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

In any case there was no ground for a headlong retreat. No 
violent hand was laid on either Peter or Paul at this time, «hen 
once the master had been taken into custody. Accordingly it is not 
likely that even Peter, despite his denial, fled directly after to his 
home. 

And even if we admit the probability of this flight, he and his 
comrades cannot easily have reached their old home by the morn- 
ing of the third day, nor indeed at any time on the third day. And 
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if, accordingly, the disciples were still in Jerusalem on the third 
day, then there is so much the surer proof that the tomb must have 
been found empty. 

The question how Jesus’s body came to be out of the tomb 
cannot be answered with certainty. If we do not accept a real 
bodily resurrection from the tomb, all that seems to me to be left 
is this. It is out of the question that any one from the more imme- 
diate circle of the disciples could have removed the body. What 
arrant deceivers they must otherwise have been! To attribute 
such an action to them would amount to an unwarranted calumny. 
The enemies of Jesus, on the other hand, were interested in seeing 
that the body remained in the tomb, for the removal would give 
rise to the before-mentioned penal difficulties for them. (Acts v. 
28, 33.) It is barely possible that some one from the less imme- 
diate circle of the followers of Jesus may have done such a thing, 
in order, perchance, to obtain a sacred relic in the superstitiously 
revered body of the master. For even from his living body there 
proceeded a miraculous power according to the view of many of the 
common people (Luke viii. 46; Acts v. 15 and 19). Worship of 
this kind was nothing unusual in those times. But, as was said, 
certainty on this point is scarcely to be attained at this late day. 

If, however, the body was not removed from the tomb in some 
mechanical way, then it seems as though nothing but the bodily 
resurrection could solve the riddle of the empty tomb. If only this 
notion did not itself involve such great difficulties! It is not, of 
course, a doubt of the omnipotence of God that troubles us. It is 
only a question whether it can be proven that God actually did 
cause his son to rise and come forth from the grave. A motive for 
this course would seem very plausible in the desire of the Almighty 
to justify him as the Messiah in the eyes of his followers. But did 
this actually take place? 

If we could give full credence to every word of Scripture the 
question would be settled. But close examination shows that the 
various reporters of the story of salvation were by no means proof 
against every error of interpretation. And here lies the difficulty. 

Not a single disciple was an eye-witness of the resurrection so 
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far as Scripture informs us. Rather, they were enabled to infer it 
merely from the fact of the empty tomb, as before remarked, and 
from the Christophany. And so it becomes a matter for the con- 
scientious investigator to test the validity of these inferences. I 
shall return presently to the inference from the Christophany. 
Meantime I will consider briefly how a bodily resurrection from the 
grave, supposing that such really took place, is to be conceived. 
We will simply ignore the crudest conception of contemporary 
Judaism. In this the door of the tomb had first to be opened by 
an earthquake in order to make possible the exit of the body which 
was imagined in all too material a form; only after having come 
forth from the grave was the body transfigured according to the 
Jewish notion. But in what could the transfiguration consist? 

In this view all the weight is laid without doubt upon the iden- 
tity of the transfigured body with the body that was laid away in 
the grave. It does not recognise the question whether the living 
spirit of Jesus Christ might have received from God another and 
spiritual corporeity, or perhaps even a more spiritual organism. 
But yet we must have some clear notion in connexion with the 
transfiguration of the body that was laid in the grave; otherwise 
the word would be without meaning. And in any case it must in 
this view signify a transformation of the earthly elements into 
something celestial. 

But how? The Church has always insisted upon the true hu- 
manity of Christ and accordingly of his body. Therefore the chief 
constituents of his inhumed body could have been only the same 
as in other men: carbon, nitrogen, water, lime, phosphorus, etc. 
Accordingly we should have to regard these elements as ‘‘trans- 
figured.” Now let some one suggest a reasonable meaning for 
such an expression ; otherwise I do not see how such a transforma- 
tion can escape the reproach of being meaningless. Either the 
oxygen, carbon, etc., must remain material, or they cease to be 
oxygen and carbon. But if these elements remain material, then 
it must be the same with the body composed of them. And if ma- 
terial, then perishable also, earthly, mortal. And yet we wanted 
to attain an immaterial, imperishable, celestial body. 
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On the other hand, if in place of these material elements and 
of the body composed of them there appear celestial elements and 
a celestial body, then we have something entirely new, which has 
nothing more to do with the old body. And thus the desired iden- 
tity of the body is destroyed. Not, however, the identity of the 
spirit. But it appears to be self-contradictory that a material body 
should retain its identity and yet be transformed into an immaterial 
body. Accordingly there is a primary difficulty in the fact that one 
cannot, so far as I see, think of the resurrection of the body of 
Jesus that was entombed even as a transfigured body without ab- 
surdity. 

This absurdity seems to be removed if we substitute, with 
Paul, for the transfigured material body a spiritual body, a dwell- 
ing from heaven (2 Cor. v. 1 ff.). True, the Apostle does not hold 
to this thought exclusively, for he did not entirely free himself from 
the accompanying notion of a change of the earthly body into a 
celestial body (1 Thess. iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 51 ff.). However, this 
other conception remains at least vague. Ifa body from the new 
world is to be organised upon us, it could consist only of potency- 
monads of a lower sort. These would be appointed to serve as 
medium of communication between spirits. But how else is one to 
conceive of such lower force-nuclei than as not purely spiritual en- 
tities, that is, of a material nature, even though more refined? 

However, there is difficulty in conceiving what need there can 
be for a body as intermediary substratum for a perfect spirit, even 
though it be finite. God, who is spirit, embraces and sustains the 
whole universe. Human spirits will, to be sure, remain forever 
finite. But yet they become perfect in their kind. And thus the 
operations of human spirits, even when transfigured, will remain 
relatively limited. But the necessity for a material medium of 
communication for them in a no longer material world is not evi- 


dent. 

Even in our material world the ultimate connexion of the spirit 
with the central nerve-termini is necessarily immediate. For the 
relation of the spirit with the material substratum which serves as 
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medium for its communication with the rest of the outer world can- 
not in its turn be mediate. 

But even if a transformation of the material body of our Lord 
into a body of glory seems inconceivable, yet one does not like to 
think of the body of Jesus Christ as dissolving into its constituent 
atoms. It seems to us, because of our inherited views and feelings, 
like a sort of desecration, and yet there appears to be here too 
a vague thought at the bottom of the feeling. If Christ was true 
man, then he had flesh and blood such as we have; but flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, the perishable cannot 
take on immortality (1 Cor. xv. 50). 

If, as the Gospels declare, the body of Jesus Christ received 
nourishment, grew, hungered and thirsted, was overworked and 
exhausted, and sank down half dead under the weight of the cross, 
then it was subject to all the transformations of perishable ele- 
ments. Then, too, the ultimate complete exhaustion and dissolution 
of it in death was inevitable. Being human, Jesus was not only 
liable to die, but he must needs sometime die, unless God endowed 
him with a new and imperishable organism. It has long been es- 
tablished by the investigations of physical life that sin of itself does 
not cause the death of the body, though it may do much to hasten 
it. On the contrary, dissolution as such is a natural and necessary 
process. Transient elements cannot have immortal life. Death is 
the reward of sin, but eternal death, not natural death. Sucha 
death betokens the complete separation of the human spirit from 
the source of life in God. It is sin alone which gives even to nat- 
ural death its sting (1 Cor. xv. 56). In this deepest religious sense 
the Son of God could not die, even if he was compelled to leave 
behind this imperfect organ intended for communication with 
earth. i 

It is the sin of the world which gave to Christ’s death also its 
fearful sting. His physical death and its necessary consequences 
cannot in themselves confuse us, for his living personality in God 
was entirely superior to his death. Indeed, the separation of the _ 


spirit from the perishable elements of the body is a condition to 
the entrance upon a higher sphere of life. Therefore it seems to 
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me that it is a right and a duty to put aside on this point all esthe- 
tic and semi-sentimental feelings. With clear insight we must free 
ourselves from the opinion that the dissolution of the body of Christ 
into its earthly elements can involve any possible violation of the 
dignity of his divine personality. 

Such an anxiety is permissible only for those who really reject 
the true humanity of the Son of God with its inevitable conse- 
quences, which is distinctly taught in the Bible. Indeed, there are 
many who assume, though perhaps without very clear notions of 
the subject, that the Son is one and the same person with God the 
Father. Of course from this point of view it is impossible that God 
the Father should pay the debt of mortality. But on the other hand 
it is utterly unbiblical to teach that the Son is the Father. The 
Father has no body, but is pure spirit. Thus and for this reason 
only is he in every respect superior to mortality. But Christ had a 
human body. Thus as true man he had, at the age of thirty-five, 
by the constant elimination of the material elements which he had 
taken up from his material environment, put off his entire body in 
all its essential parts some five times. Even if the bony parts en- 
dure somewhat longer, they are much less intimately associated 
with the imperishable essence of the spirit than are, for instance, 
the perishable nerves which are its immediate organ. 

How then should any one take offence at the thought that the 
Lord finally laid aside his mortal body entirely, exchanging it for a 
perfect, celestial organism? Or is it any more in accord with the 
dignity of Christ that God permitted his body to be tortured to 
death than that he surrendered to the peace of the grave its lifeless 
hull, permitting there the dissolution of the perishable body to pro- 
ceed to its natural end? Is not decay the natural result of all true 
death, of death that is not mere trance? If it can be proven that 
the body of Christ did not decay, I should be the last to deny it. 
But if this is not supported by incontestable certainty, then I can- 
not see why our Saviour, who as a true man became like us in 
every respect excepting sin, should not have shared the lot of all 


true men in this respect. 
And even if natural death in itself were to be regarded as the 
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reward of sin, it is simply death itself. Even the Scripture says 
nothing of the sort of corruption. It is merely the natural conse- 
quence of death. 


THE PLACE OF CHRIST’S APPEARANCES. 


We have examined one of the supports upon which the con- 
temporary form of the belief in the resurrection rests, I mean the 
fact of the empty tomb. At the same time we considered what the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the tomb must imply, in case it 
actually took place. But yet, the belief in the resurrection of the 
Lord would never have entered into the hearts of the disciples, if 
there had not been another support for it. And this other seems 
indeed to be much more forcible than the first; I refer to the ap- 
pearances of Christ to his followers. We come now to consider 
these specifically. 

It may be accepted to-day as settled that various disciples and 
Paul also had real Christophanies. The only question is, of what 
nature these appearances were, and when and where they occurred. 
In this point the recorded accounts present unfortunately very con- 
siderable difficulties. As for the place of the first appearances, it 
is well known that they were in Galilee according to Mark and 
Matthew; but in Jerusalem according to Luke, the Acts, and John 
xx. The twenty-first chapter of the Gospel of John, the body of 
which was appended somewhat later, does indeed contain refer- 
ences to later appearances in Galilee. However, this does not 
affect the argument for our purpose inasmuch as only those Chris- 
tophanies are to be considered which could have influenced the 
origin of the belief in the resurrection. The attempt has been made 
to harmonise these opposing reports by connecting them with ‘‘as 
well as.” But it should be observed that both the Galilean ap- 
pearances in Matthew and those in Jerusalem in Luke and John 
xx. Claim to be first appearances. Matthew reports the disciples as 
seeing the resurrected Christ upon the Galilean mountains, whither 
they were directed to go by the angels that announced his resur- 
rection (xxviii. 16ff.). But according to Luke the Lord appears on 
the very day of the resurrection to the disciples at Emmaus (chap. 
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xxiv. 13 with 1); these start the very hour that Jesus takes leave of 
them (33) to return to Jerusalem. And here they find the eleven 
assembled in the evening of the same day, who report to them the 
appearance to Peter as something that had already occurred (34). 
But even while they are speaking the Lord himself appears among 
them (36). After demonstrating that he is alive, he gives them his 
last authoritative directions for their preaching the Gospel—<‘ be- 
ginning from Jerusalem unto all nations.” He commands them 
expressly to remain meanwhile in Jerusalem until they shall re- 
ceive power from on high for their calling (49). This they re- 
ceived, it will be recalled, at Pentecost. And then, with an easy 
change of subject the account goes on, literally: ‘‘And he led them 
out unto opposite Bethany, and lifting up his hands he blessed 
them. And it came to pass, while he was blessing them, that he 
withdrew from them. And they for their part returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy, and lingered continually in the temple, praising 
God.” (50-53.) The connexion here shows every unprejudiced 
reader that this separation of the Lord from them, after giving 
them his last missionary injunctions and blessing them, is intended 
to be final, in a word, his ascension. And this is confirmed by the 
concluding paragraph of the book, which reports in general their 
further course, to-wit, that in accordance with the command of the 
Lord they waited (until Pentecost) in the temple at Jerusalem. 
Thus for the Gospel of Luke any first appearances in Galilee before 
Pentecost are absolutely precluded. 

John too, in the twentieth chapter, places the appearance to 
the eleven on the day of the resurrection and in Jerusalem (19). 
Then indeed he tells of a second appearance to the eleven in the 
presence of Thomas in the same place. The Acts also has Jesus 
appear to his followers during the forty days after Easter, but also 
gives them express command not to leave Jerusalem before the re- 
ception of the holy spirit. 

Thus the two versions, Matthew on the one hand, and Luke 
and the Acts on the other, are mutually exclusive. It is not pos- 
sible to harmonise the Gospels of Matthew and of Luke in this 
point. One can make up his mind either that the actual and orig- 
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inal appearances of Christ took place in Jerusalem or in Galilee. 
A recently renewed attempt of the Middle Ages, lacking adequate 
foundation, locates ‘‘Galilee” as a tavern for Galileans on the 
Mount of Olives, but it must be regarded, unfortunately, as a failure. 
Now if the disciples were, as we found, in Jerusalem on the 
day of the resurrection, we shall be compelled to assume that Luke 
was right, and that the first appearances took place there. Later 
appearances in Galilee are not precluded by this. But those which 
influenced the belief in the resurrection took place in Jerusalem. 


THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTOPHANIES. 


Now, however, we shall be obliged to subject the appearances 
themselves to a closer examination. The oldest source, reaching 
back to the reports of eye-witnesses, is the Apostle Paul. He col- 
lects at the beginning of the familiar fifteenth chapter of 1 Cor- 
inthians the reported appearances (1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 18) and 
his own. These are historically established. (Here the various 
interpretations of some of them have no weight.) Of these the ap- 
pearances of the Lord to Peter and the eleven are confirmed fur- 
ther by the synoptics, and the last by John as well. 

Of the other appearances which the evangelists report, some 
may be doubtful. If, for instance, as according to the close of the 
Gospel of Luke,—not, indeed, in the Acts, which here is in strong 
contradiction with Luke,—Christ finally ascended into heaven on 
Easter day, then the appearance to Thomas on the Sunday after 
Easter falls to the ground. : 

As for the nature of the Christophany, the notion of Paul is 
more consistent and logical than those of the evangelists, especially 
of the synoptics. Paul, as we have already seen (1 Cor. xv. 44 ff.), 
in accordance with the incidents of his conversion near Damascus, 
has the Lord appear in a spiritual body. Indeed, he ventures 
frankly to describe the transfigured one as ‘‘the spirit” (2 Cor. iii. 
17). Contrasted with this the conception of the less cultured prim- 
itive Christians, which finds expression in the Gospels, shows a mix- 
ture of material and spiritual features, according probably with the 
Pharisaic notion on the subject. Squarely material and in striking 
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contrast to the idea of Paul is the view of Christ’s transfigured 
body which represents the Lord as not only having Thomas feel of 
him, but as even eating of a baked fish, and this for the very pur- 
' pose of proving that he was no spirit, but had flesh and bones 
(Luke xxiv. 40-43; John xx. 24). Every thinking person must 
see the consequences of this. The object of Christ’s demonstration 
is quite clear here, that is, to show that his transfigured body in its 
organs and its functions was entirely similar to his former material 
body. It has flesh and bone, and therefore a muscular and an os- 
seous system, and this in reality and not merely in appearance. To 
deny this would be ascribing a deception to Christ. In like man- 
ner, his eating cannot be regarded as fictitious. But for real eating 
of material food the well-known organs are indispensable which 
provide for its reception, digestion, and elimination. So we have 
to do with actual metabolism, and this, as we have already seen, is 
the very expression of the perishableness of the elements of the 
body itself. For if they were not perishable they would neither 
require nor permit metabolism. And thus the body itself is shown 
to be perishable and mortal. This in turn is in radical contradic- 
tion with the assumption of a transfigured corporeity, which in its 
very nature must preclude all transitoriness. 

But such a view is not to be reconciled with certain other at- 
tributes ascribed by the same reporters to this same body without 
being conscious of the impossibility of such a combination. For on 
the other hand, this material body possesses also purely spiritual 
characteristics. It passes through closed doors, and is in places 
far removed from each other at the same or nearly the same mo- 
ment. Although it suddenly stands among them, it vanishes just 
as suddenly (Luke xxiv. 34, 35, 36 and 31; John xx. 19). I will 
say nothing of the fact that the Lord seems even on occasion to 
assume the form, garb, and bearing of another person, as in the 
account of the appearance to the disciples at Emmaus. 

But this much appears already as incontestable, that the gos- 
pel of salvation cannot be based upon the veracity of such mutually 
contradictory utterances. In fact, the true faith in the resurrection 
cannot suffer any real harm even from such absurd notions. But 
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even from this point of view there is no advantage to be found in 
such confused conceptions as compared with greater clearness of 
perception. Yet at the same time such contradictions in the view of 
the primitive Christians with reference to the appearances as are 
expressed in the reports of the evangelists lead to this highly im- 
portant conclusion: The reliability of their interpretation of the 
events of Easter must be recognised as having its limitations. 
Thence arises for thoughtful Christians of our time the duty of pen- 
etrating as far as possible into the indisputable historical germ of 
the matter by honest investigation of the case and comparison of 
the differences and contrasts in the accounts. 

Perhaps the assumption will be made that the view of the ac- 
tual witnesses of the resurrection has been somewhat dimmed by 
the report of the evangelists. But in any case the clearness of the 
other witnesses of the Christophanies can scarcely have been so 
great as that of the Apostle Paul, for he is conceded to be one of 
the most gifted and cultured minds of his time. And yet we cannot 
ascribe even to him an absolutely authoritative opinion on the 
question whether the Christophanies represented inward or out- 
ward realities. 

We here touch the deepest point of the primitive Christian 
view of the nature of the Christophanies. A man of our time who 
understands anything of psychology will scarcely agree with Paul 
in the notion that the spirit of a living ‘man can be snatched out of 
his body up into the third or seventh heaven. And yet he is posi- 
tive that this happened to him in the course of his visions and rev- 
elations. He is in doubt only as to whether his body was perhaps 
taken along (2 Cor. xii. 2-4). Such then is his conception of the 
ecstatic vision. Will he be able to answer positively for the out- 
ward reality of a Christophany which befell him as he lay prostrate 
on the earth deprived of the power of sight (Acts ix. 4, 9)? Or may 
not, here too perhaps, an inward appearance or so-called ‘‘vision” 


have occurred? 

The chief difficulty in conceding at least the possibility of this 
lies in a confusion of ideas which has not yet been wholly over- 
come. The fact is ignored that the expression ‘‘ vision” determines 
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nothing whatever with regard to the actual reality of its content. 
Whether this is real or imaginary,.is a question which has nothing 
to do with the formal character of the vision as such. There are 
real thoughts and false thoughts; real dreams and false dreams. 
- Now a vision is a sort of dream experienced in a waking state. The 
dream is a notion which has become embodied through intense 
spiritual absorption. If there is a reality corresponding to it, then 
the dream contains truth; otherwise not. There are dreams of the 
conscience, dreams of revelation, prophetic dreams. Their truth 
is precisely the same as if their thought-content should meet the 
spirit when awake. Thus a vision of Christ to the Apostle Paul 
may have been the expression of the actual state of affairs, to wit, 
that the Messiah, transfigured by death, had been perfected unto 
his celestial glory. In that case the truth revealed to Paul was not 
less, but rather the same as though Christ had met him in bodily 
form. Even the latter evidence was only an objective confirmation 
of the testimony implanted by God in the heart, that Christ had 
not remained in death, but had been taken up into heaven as the 
living Messiah. Only faith could implant this testimony. Other- 
wise the disciples might have seen in this appearance only a delu- 
sive vision of him who is able to clothe himself in the garb of 
light. Here too the revelation of Christ as such could be only 
an inward one. Therefore Paul rightly characterises it as one 
‘‘within” him (Gal. i. 16). Hence this alone gives to the appear- 
ance its unique significance. The Apostle recognises that his call- 
ing is firmly founded upon that divine influence upon his heart, and 
not upon the presentation of the same before his sensual eye. 
(1 Cor. ix. 1.) It is-this which ranks his Christophany as of equal 
value with those of the immediate eye-witnesses. Of course it is 
not claimed that the Apostle made this abstract distinction with 
complete clearness. But yet there lies in the revelation of God 
which came to and converted the heart of Paul the feature which 
gives to his Christophany its religious value. 
Accordingly, while the correctness of Paul’s opinion regarding 
the psychological form of his Christophany may be called in ques- 
tion, the fact of the resurrection in the sense of the victory over 
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death and the Messianic perfection of Christ is not affected by such 
a doubt. And it is this content which makes the vision, if we must 
assume one, an objective vision. For a merely subjective vision, 
that is, a mere human fancy instead of the supernatural reality of 
an actual revelation of God is not to be thought of. The objec-° 
tivity of the revelation is, as will appear later, guaranteed by the 
divinity of the personality of Christ himself. 

True, our knowledge of supernatural things is too imperfect to 
warrant an unqualified denial of the possibility that Christ may 
have appeared to the disciples and Paul in bodily form, notwith- 
standing all the objections which we have considered. But even 
if this really happened, historical certainty on the subject, as we 
have seen, is no longer to be attained, for it has been shown that 
even the Apostle Paul was not qualified to give an authoritative 
opinion on such matters. Therefore, even if this fact may have 
had a certain importance for the first disciples, this importance 
cannot be the same for us, in view of the uncertainty of the facts 
in the case. 

To be sure, if the apparitions were only inward, there is an 
error involved on the part of the witnesses, but not, as we have 
seen, an error that touches the religious fact. This remains the 
same, in one case or the other. The error would touch only the 
psychological opinion regarding the nature of the appearance of a 
given revelation which in either case is inwardly true. But no such 
purely psychological error could possibly cause any material harm 
in respect of religion. For instance, the general error of the prim- 
itive Christians in expecting that Christ would come again in their 
own generation did religion no considerable harm. On the con- 
trary, the constraint of so living as if the judge might appear at 
the door any day gave to their faith and life a deeply serious and 
heroic, if somewhat fantastic, character. 

The following consideration might also lead to the acceptance 
of an objective vision as the form in which God may have given to 
the first Christians the revelation of the resurrection. Even the 
possibility of the appearance of a spiritual body seems open to cer- 
tain especial objections. I will refrain from considering here the 
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already mentioned difficulties connected with such a body in itself. 
In any case, a revelation of it to earthly men would needs take 
place in the same way in which as pure spirit Christ would make 
himself known. But if we conceive of the spiritual body as a reality 
of organically combined spiritual activities and functions, having 
in the personal spirit their comprehensive and unifying source and 
central substratum, then it appears to be entirely possible that this 
spirit shall affect the heart and conscience of earthly men from 
within and reveal its spiritual life to them thus. It is thus that 
God always works, as a spirit. In the acceptance of this influence 
lies the receptive side of faith. Then the ‘objective vision ” would 
represent the sensual reflex of that faith in the heart. 

But how is it possible for a spirit so to affect from without the 
sensual side of man that the resulting outward image shall express 
its true nature? True, the human spirit still dwelling in the body 
is able to make itself understood to one of its own kind from with- 
out, and to incite it to the creation of images by means of sensual 
stimulants. These represent its nature in certain respects ; not, to 
be sure, as it is absolutely, but they enable it after all to manifest 
itself symbolically. But it will be different with a spirit perfected 
to celestial perfection. For such a one will not be able to express 


its deepened and elevated nature by the same sensual and earthly 
symbols with even approximate adequacy. On the contrary, he 
could express it to an earthly man evidently only with the most in- 


adequate symbolism. But under these circumstances what advan- 
tage has the appearance of a spirit from without over its influence 
from within? 

Why is so much stress laid anyway upon the exterior manifes- 
tation as such? Is the deepest and highest reality to be found in 
the outward world, as the materialists maintain? Is it not rather 
within? Is the physical life superior to that of the spirit? Only a 
presumption to this effect would support such an unqualified pre- 
cedence of the outward as compared with the inward reality. 

After all that has been here said this much is evident, that the 
significance and the permanent value of the belief in the resurrec- 
tion cannot lie in the manner in which the resurrection was accom- 
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plished, or in which Christ appeared to his followers. Whether 
Christ’s body dissolved in the tomb into its earthly elements, as in 
time our own will do; or whether he came forth from the tomb in 
a semi-material or spiritual body; whether he revealed himself to 
his disciples outwardly or only inwardly, cannot be proven posi- 
tively historically and psychologically, that is, :n the only way cus- 
tomary among us. Indeed there appear in this connexion for the 
unprejudiced thinker difficulties of detail, even impossibilities and 
absurdities. But whether it was thus or thus, the permanent sig- 
nificance of the belief in the resurrection is not in these details, 
and cannot be. Accordingly it is in order at the close to consider 
wherein this permanent significance really consists. To do so re- 
quires scarcely more than a collocation of the thoughts brought 
forward in the preceding pages. 


THE PERMANENT SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BELIEF IN THE 
RESURRECTION. 


The belief in the resurrection is at bottom the very same faith 
which the disciples had before the resurrection. Afterwards as be- 
fore it centers in the Messiahship of Jesus. Only with it that faith 
assumed its complete form. Consequently, if we wish to attain a 
clear conception of the belief in the resurrection, we cannot evade 
examining briefly the nature of the belief in Jesus in general. Faith 
proper is recognised as being a religious conception. Therefore in 
this sense man can have faith in God alone, and in Christ only in 
so far as we see in him the mediator of salvation, the perfect in- 
strument of the revelation of God. 

It cannot be denied that God had instruments for his revela- 
tion before Christ. Moses, the prophets, Socrates, and Buddha 
were such. But the revelation which Buddha had to offer the 
world, made indeed in the very might of Him who creates all good, 
was predominantly ethical. Its religious springs lay within the 
realm of the unconscious, and accordingly these sources have almost 
gone dry. The weak, specifically religious instinct degenerated 
into pantheism and polytheism. 
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‘The divine voice which spoke in Socrates, likewise, was to 
some extent more an inspired, practical instinct than a pronounced, 
ethico-religious authority. And his notions of the unity of God 
and of the true life after death have from the start an individual 
stamp which prevented their exercising an extensive inspiring 
force. Thus no real religion sprang from the philosophical system 


of the practical, ethical thinker of Greece any more than from the 


anti-social renunciation of the world preached by the aristocratic 
Indian. 

In Christ alone do we meet historically a divine consciousness 
of unmatched depth, earnestness, purity, and confidence, conscious- 
ness of God resting not alone upon thought and feeling, but domi- 
nating the entire volition, and expressing itself in life and action. 
The very spirit of God assumed flesh in this marvellous man. The 
religious consciousness of the historical Jesus as presented to us in 
the writings of the New Testament is such that he appears to be 
the only man in history, who in prayer and in faith recognised as a 
father the spirit who pervades, sustains, maintains, animates, and 
guides the universe. And the unique character of the relation we 
here observe consists, to look at it more closely, in the fact that 
the fatherhood of God fixes and characterises in its very foundation 
the relation of Christ to him. And yet he does not regard this filial 
relation as his especial privilege, although he does not find it real- 
ised in any other human being. True, he knows himself to be the 
sole knower and revealer of the divinity, but for this very reason he 
saw himself called to bring his followers into that relation of inti- 
mate personal communion with God (Matt. xi. 27). Thus he teaches 
his disciples to address God as ‘‘Father” in their prayers, and 
commands them to become perfect even as their Father in heaven 
is perfect. 

While we cannot here go into this subject more deeply, what has 
been said is sufficient to show that Jesus, in calling God ‘‘ Father,” 
thereby expresses his perfect confidence of his election and of the 
protection and love of God with reference to himself. He experi- 
ences this love in his heart; it pervades his whole life, prompts 
his will, impels him to his every act. In it he thinks, lives, moves, 
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and has his being ; it is the native element of his piety, which con- 
sists in perfect filial faith, that is, in resignation to that love with 
all his powers, mind, spirit, and will (Mark xii. 30). In this faith 
he finds the strength for his perfect life of love unto his death. 
Every unbiassed judge finds the key to Jesus’s wonderful life as we 
have it displayed in all essential respects in unimpeachable pas- 
sages in the Gospels to be in this perfect and absolutely unalloyed 
union with God. 

This unique experience of God accordingly gives him that lofty 
prophetic consciousness which the ‘‘meek and lowly of heart” un- 
questionably possesses (Matt. xi. 29). True, he never parades the 
loftiness of his personality, as does Buddha, who with all his ex- 
cellence is not to be acquitted of all arrogance. And this is quite 
in accordance with the difference in the basic attitude of the respec- 
tive religions. Buddha is conscious of having the highest principle 
of the world within himself. Whether there is beyond this a per- 
sonal God he leaves an open question. In consistency he would 
have to deny it. In fact, he must regard himself, the self-conscious 
personality, as the saviour of the unconscious universe. For with- 
out consciousness there is no salvation. And the foundation-prin- 
ciple of the world is unconscious. True, on the other hand, the 
goal of salvation is the return to the state of unconsciousness. But 
surely a religion without humility lacks its living soul. 

Christ, on the other hand, knows his perfect dependence on 
God, the sustainer of his whole being. He came to do not his 
own, but God’s will. To this he submits in the most fearful tor- 
ments, and even when he can no longer comprehend it! He sum- 
mons men to himself only in order to lead them to God, the father 
of all, who, though in a higher sense, is also his own father. His 
whole function in life consists in nothing else than in accomplish- 
ing the salvation willed by his Father. 

Now this calling makes him the founder, initiator, and vicari- 
ous ruler of the kingdom of God. But in the spiritual figure of the 
Son of Man, who appears before the ‘‘ancient of days” in the 
clouds of heaven, and who receives from God himself out of heaven 
the commission as vicar of God’s rule, he finds the prophetic sym- 
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bol of his mission. And so he recognises himself as the Son of God 
with reference to his primal union with God in love, but as Son of 
Man, Messiah, with reference to the divine commission to bring 
salvation. He is aware of this office, though in lowly self-conscious- 
ness. 

Now this makes him the mediator between God and men, and 
at the same time the judge of the world. For if he alone is able 
to bring men into perfect communion with God, then only those 
can come to God who permit themselves to be brought by Christ. 
On the other hand, whoever denies Jesus to be the one sent by 
God must be denied also by the Father (Matt. x. 32 ff., 40 ff.). 
Therefore the judges who rejected him in their criminal condemna- 
tion are one day to receive the sentence of him who shall come in 
the clouds of heaven (Matt. xxvi. 64). (The form in which Jesus 
expected his return is of course without religious significance; 
hence all depends on the content of the same, that is, his actual 
position as judge of the world.) With this in mind, and in view 
of his approaching death, Jesus even gave the preference to this 
characterisation of himself as Son of Man. If by the decree of God 
he was slain by the enemies of God before the accomplishment of 
his work of salvation, there could not fail to follow a so much the 
more glorious realisation of it through the celestially transfigured 
Son of Man. 

A similar inimitable consciousness is expressed at the celebra- 
tion of the Last Suppe: which closely preceded his arrest. We 
may ignore the especial form of the words spoken here. It remains 
beyond question that Jesus recognised in his death the means 
which was to seal that new covenant prophesied by Jeremiah (xxxi. 
31 ff.) of perfect knowledge of God, union with God, and forgive- 
ness of sins. In this very spirit Jesus proposes to yield up his life, 
‘‘a ransom for many” (Mark x. 45). 

' Now such a self-consciousness is either justified or it is pre- 
sumption carried to the verge of blasphemy. But presumption 
would cut the very roots of the religious life of the most religious 
man, which would be in itself a riddle. It would be still more in- 
conceivable how the most extreme godlessness could become the 
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source of a religion of the greatest reverence, how a blasphemous 
untruth could become the origin of the purest truth and morality. 
But if we concede the validity of Christ’s claim to that station, the 
conclusion is inevitable at the same time that none but a morally 
perfect man could make it. I cannot here enter upon a detailed 
demonstration of this fact, but I could not abstain from displaying 
the picture of the moral and religious personality of Christ in its 
elements, in order to be in a position to appreciate what the belief 
in Christ, and consequently also the belief in his resurrection sig- 
nifies. The belief in Christ, then, appears to be the trusting sur- 
render to Christ, as the divinely appointed mediator of perfect 
union with God, and accordingly the true king of the kingdom of 
perfection, and as the bringer of eternal life. 

_The assumption that the disciples could have lost this faith 
permanently in consequence of the crucifixion underrates the great- 
ness of the impression which the saviour made upon them ; it would 
be thinking too lightly of the power of God over human hearts. 
Only the admission that the faith in Christ renewed by the spirit of 
God in the hearts of sincere disciples must needs triumph ulti- 
mately, despite its transient defeat, is consistent with our complete 
faith in the victorious majesty of the love of God in Christ. Even 
if Jesus had not appeared physically to his followers after. his 
entombment, they could not possibly have lost permanently their 
faith in the genuineness of his unique divine mission, for the essence 
of their faith in Christ was sound. But, of course, only from one 
who had appeared to them after death, could they expect a return 
for the setting up of his kingdom. Otherwise their faith even at 
that stage would have burst the form of the popular Messianic ex- 
pectation. And this would surely not have been done without dan- 
ger. ‘But the essence of their religious experience, that their mas- 
ter had brought them into communion with the personal God as 
with a father, would have demonstrated its genuineness by its in- 
vincible persistence, and this for the very reason that the revelation 
of the filial relation to God constitutes the permanent essence of 
his mission, and accordingly of the belief in the resurrection also. 
But the Christophanies and the empty tomb were a guarantee, 
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sensually first of all, of the continuance of the personal activity of 
the living and exalted mediator of salvation. Thus even these his- 
torical experiences of the disciples come to have a share in the re- 
ligious content of the permanent faith in Christ. 

. Thus the faith of the disciples was resurrected as faith in the 
resurrection, and as a matter of course in the forms which the 
piety of that time had cultivated for this thought. Faith in the 
resurrection, then, arose upon the basis of the fact that God gave 
mankind the saviour in the personality of Christ, in whom was con- 
tained even while he lived the perfect revelation of God’s salva- 
tion. This is the truth of the matter, the religious reality of the 
belief in the resurrection. The permanent significance of the re- 
surrection lies in the demonstration of Christ’s eternal mediator- 
ship in salvation. 

There is an historical value attached to the particular concep- 
tual forms of this belief in the resurrection, for these constitute the 
natural vehicles through which they may be adopted by any given 
age. Now an eternal significance can belong only to a divine con- 
tent. And this constitutes a genuine revelation. For where divine 
realities enter into the consciousness of men there the living per- 
sonal God is at work. He in whom men live and move and have 
their being was alone able to revive in the hearts of the disciples 
the true faith in the imperishable calling of Jesus to be a saviour. 

Whether the revelation was only inward, or whether perhaps 
outward also, only the inner one was absolutely indispensable, for 
faith exists only in the heart. True, this inward faith might re- 
ceive an outward and sensuous support. But in any case, not 
simply the outward revelation, but the inward one as well, was the 
work of the spirit of God, without which no one can believe in Jesus 
and especially in the resurrected Jesus as his Lord (1 Cor. xii. 3). 
Thus convincing the disciples by an immediate influence upon 
their hearts of the eternal victory of their Master over death and 
sin, God laid the immovable foundation of the Christian Church. 

In view of this, it does not appear that any conclusive weight . 
is attached to the question whether the influence immediately em- 
anating from God needs any other especial medium for its trans- 
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mission, or whether such is to be found in his continued activity in 
the hearts of the disciples in the way of the revival of their faith in 
Christ. The only matter of concern is that the influence proceeds 
from the living God. Even if this effect is brought about in some 
especial manner, nothing is thereby added to the vital point. 

But if the personality of the living Christ in his function of 
mediator of salvation, which is not invalidated by death but is im- 
perishable, —if this is the only true content of the belief in the re- 
surrection, then the fate of his perishable body cannot possibly 
become a subject of serious concern in this connexion. Christ’s 
permanent importance lies in the nature and work of his imperish- 
able personality, and not in what becomes of his earthly and there- 
fore perishable body after the soul of Christ had left it. Even if 
Christ came bodily from the tomb and appeared bodily to his dis- 
ciples, this cannot add anything essential to the religious signifi- 
cance of the supernatural reality, which we hold by faith. Still 
less is a permanent significance to be attached to this outward fash- 
ion of historical occurrence. The resurrection of Christ from the 
tomb does not of itself even prove his sinlessness, still less his 
eternal mediatorship, which is to be judged not carnally, but spir- 
itually. 

But if Christ continued his existence, he could continue only 
as Christ. Accordingly there is involved for the disciples in the 
revelation of the resurrection of Christ the fact of the ascension as 
the ultimate goal of the resurrection of the Lord. Christ is now 
perfected as the eternal mediator between God and man upon the 
supreme stage of existence. Thus the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion imply the perfection and the transfiguration of his function as 
saviour. 

But finally the true significance of the resurrection of Christ, 
in so far as he is our saviour, extends also to our own resurrection 
and ascent to heaven. If the divine mediator had not arisen, but 
had remained among the dead, then we should have no guarantee 
that we too shall be exalted after death to a divine life. Upon him 
alone and his personality, therefore, rests the confident hope of 
eternal life for ourselves. It is this, and this alone, that Paul 
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means in that famous passage (1 Cor. xv. 14), by attaching all our 
salvation to the resurrection of Christ. 

Philosophy cannot indeed deny the possibility of the continua- 
tion of human life after death, but neither can it demonstrate it as 
real. Not man the thinker, but man the believer, as an ethical 
personality, can receive such a revelation in the profoundest eth- 
ical depths of his nature. And only to the one perfectly good man, 
by virtue of his intimate communion with God, could this revela- 
tion be absolutely guaranteed, and not even to him the precise 
form of it. This belongs to another world, and therefore exceeds 
all human understanding. But Christ, as the only perfect believer, 
experiences the imperishable life of God himself as being his all- 
loving heavenly Father. And so, to those who receive in faith the 
divine life as it dwells in Christ, there is given through Christ and 
in Christ a perpetual guarantee of the imperishableness and the 
bliss of that life. In this lies for men the most glorious hope of 
eternal continuity. Christ alone is the resurrection and the life. 
Whoso believeth in him shall live even though he die. 


(For a thorough scientific treatment and support of the posi- 
tions here taken, I must refer to my writings, Die Weissagungen 
Jesu Christi von seinem Tode, seiner Auferstehung und Wiederkunft, 
Géttingen, Van den Hoek und Ruprecht, 1895, English translation, 
Edinburgh, 1897, and to my pamphlet, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 
Braunschweig, Wollermann, 1899.) 


Paut SCHWARTZKOPFF. 


LAMARCK’S VIEWS ON THE EVOLUTION OF 
MAN, ON MORALS, AND ON THE RELA- 
TION OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. 


I. 


LAMARCK'S VIEWS ON THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 


AMARCK’S opinions on the origin of man are contained in his 
Recherches sur l’organisation des corps vivans (1802) and his 
Philosophie zoologique, published in 1809. We give the following 
literal translation in full of the views he presented in 1802, and 
which were probably first advanced in lectures to his classes. 
‘sAs to man, his origin, his peculiar nature, I have already 
stated in this book that I have not kept these subjects in view in 


making these observations. His extreme superiority over the other 
living creatures indicates that he is a privileged being who has in 
common with the animals only that which concerns animal life. 


‘¢In truth, we observe a sort of gradation in the intelligence 
of animals, like what exists in the gradual improvement of their 
organisation, and we remark that they have ideas, memory; that 
they think, choose, love, hate, that they are susceptible of jealousy, 
and that by different inflexions of their voice and by signs they 
communicate with and understand each other. It is not less evi- 
dent that man alone is‘endowed with reason, and that on this ac- 
count he is clearly distinguished from all the other productions of 
nature. 

‘«¢ However, were it not for the picture that so many-celebrated 
men have drawn of the weakness and lack of human reason; were 
it not that, independently of all the freaks into which the passions 
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of man almost constantly allure him, the ignorance which makes 
him the opinionated slave of custom and the continual dupe of © 
those who wish to deceive him; were it not that his reason has led | 
him into the most revolting errors, since we actually see him so. 
debase himself as to worship animals, even the meanest, of ad- 
dressing to them his prayers, and of imploring their aid; were it 


not, I say, for these considerations, should we feel authorised to 
raise any doubts as to the excellence of this special light which is 
the attribute of man? 

‘‘An observation which has for a long time struck me is that 
having remarked that the habitual use and exercise of an organ 
proportionally develops its size and functions, as the lack of em- 


ployment weakens in the same proportion its power, and even 
more or less completely atrophies it ; I am apprised that of all the 
organs of man’s body which is the most strongly submitted to this 
influence, that is to say, in which the effects of exercise and of ha- 
bitual use are the most considerable, is it not the organ of thought, 
in a word, is it not the brain of man? 

‘«Compare the extraordinary difference existing in the degree 
of intelligence of a man who rarely exercises his powers of thought, 
who has always been accustomed to see but a small number of 
things, only those related to his ordinary wants and to his limited 
desires ; who at no time thinks about these same objects, because 
he is obliged to occupy himself incessantly with providing for these 
same wants; finally, who has few ideas, because his attention, 
continually fixed on the same things, makes him notice nothing, 
that he makes no comparisons, that he is in the very heart of na- 
ture without knowing it, that he looks upon it almost in the same 
way as do the beasts, and that all that surrounds him is nothing to 
him: compare, I say, the intelligence of this individual with that 
of the man who, prepared at the outset by education, has con- 
tracted the useful practice of exercising the organ of his thought 
in devoting himself to the study of the principal branches of knowl- 
edge ; who observes and compares everything he sees and which 
affects him; who forgets himself in examining everything he can 
see, who insensibly accustoms himself to judge of everything for 
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himself, instead of giving a blind assent to the authority of others; 
finally, who, stimulated by reverses and especially by injustice, 
quietly rises by reflexion to the causes which have produced all 
that we observe both in nature and in human society; then you 
will appreciate how enormous is the difference between the intel- 
ligence of the two men in question. 

‘If Newton, Bacon, Montesquieu, Voltaire, and so many 
other men have done honor to the human species by the extent of 
their intelligence and their genius; how nearly does the mass of 
brutish, ignorant men approach the animal, becoming a prey to 
the most absurd prejudices and constantly enslaved by their habits, 


this mass forming the majority of all nations? 

‘¢Search deeply the facts in the comparison I have just made, 
you will see how in one part the organ which serves for acts of 
thought is perfected and acquires greater size and power, owing to 
sustained and varied exercise, especially if this exercise offers no 


more interruptions than are necessary to prevent the exhaustion of 
its powers; and on the other hand, you will perceive how the cir- 
cumstances which prevent an individual from exercising this organ, 
or from exercising it habitually only while considering a small num- 
ber of objects which are always of the same nature, impede the 
development of his intellectual faculties. 

‘‘After what I have just stated as to the results in man of a 
slight exercise of the organ by which he thinks, we shall not be 
more astonished to see that in the nations which have come to be 
the most distinguished, because there is among them a small num- 
ber of men who have been able, by observation and reflexion, to 
create or advance the higher sciences, the multitude in these same 
nations have not been for all that exempted from the most absurd 
errors, and have not the less always been the dupe of imposters 
and victims of their prejudices. 

‘‘Such is in fact the fatality attached to the destiny of man 
that with the exception of a small number of individuals who live 
under favorable though special circumstances, the multitude forced 
to continually busy itself with providing for its needs, remains per- 
manently deprived of the knowledge which it should acquire; in 
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general exercises to a very slight extent the organ of its intelli- 


gence; preserves and propagates a multitude of prejudices which 


enslave it, and cannot be as happy as those who, guiding it, are 
themselves guided by reason and justice. 

‘‘As to the animals, besides the fact that they in descending 
order have the brain less developed, they are otherwise proportion- 
ally more limited in the means of exercising and of varying their 
intellectual process. They each exercise them only on a single or 
on some special points, on which they become more or less expert 
according to their species. And while their degree of organisation 
remains the same and the nature of their needs (desoins) does not 
vary, they can never extend the scope of their intelligence, nor ap- 
ply it to other objects than to those which are related to their or- 
dinary needs. 

‘¢Some among them whose structure is a little more perfect 
than in others, have also greater means of varying and extending 
their intellectual faculties; but it is always within limits circum- 
scribed by their necessities and habits. 

‘¢ The power of habit which is found to be still so great in man, 
especially in one who has but slightly exercised the organ of his 
thought, is among animals almost insurmountable while their phys- 
ical state remains the same. Nothing compels them to vary their 
powers, because they suffice for their wants and these require no 
change. Hence it is constantly the same objects which exercise 
their degree of intelligence, and it results that these actions are 
always the same in each species. 

‘¢The sole acts of variation, i. e., the only acts which rise 
above the limits of habits, and which we see performed in animals 
whose organisation allows them to, are acts of imitation. I only 
speak of actions which they perform voluntarily or freely (actions 
quits font de leur plein gré). 

‘¢Birds, very limited in this respect in the powers which their 
structure furnishes, can only perform acts of imitation with their 
vocal organ; this organ by their habitual efforts to render the 
sounds, and to vary them, becomes in them very perfect. Thus 
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we know that several birds (the parrot, starling, raven, jay, mag- 
pie, canary bird, etc.) imitate the sounds they hear. 

‘¢The monkeys, which are, next to man, the animals by their 
structure having the best means to this end, are most excellent 
imitators, and there is no limit to the things they can mimic. 

‘In man, infants which are still of the age when simple ideas 
are formed on various subjects, and who think but little, forming 
no complex ideas, are also very good imitators of everything which 
they see or hear. 

‘‘But if each order of things in animals is dependent on the 
state of organisation occurring in each of them, which is not 
doubted, there is no occasion for thinking that in these same ani- 
mals the order which is superior to all the others in organisation is 
proportionally so also in extent of means, invariability of actions, 
and consequently in intellectual powers. 

‘¢For example, in the mammals which are the most highly or- 
ganised, the Quadrumana, which form a part of them, have besides 
the advantages over other mammals, a conformation in several of 
their organs, which considerably increases their powers, which 
allows of a great variability in their actions, and which extends and 
even makes predominant their intelligence enabling them to deal 
with a greater variety of objects with which to exercise their brain. 
It will doubtless be said: But although man may be a true mam- 


mal in his general structure, and although among the mammals . 


the Quadrumana are most nearly allied to him, this will not be de- 
nied, not only that man is strongly distinguished from the Quadru- 
mana by a great superiority of intelligence, but he is also very con- 
siderably so in several structural features which characterise him. 

‘‘First, the occipital foramen being situated’ entirely at the 
base of the cranium of man and not carried up behind, as in the 
other vertebrates, causes his head to be posed at the extremity of 
the vertebral column as on a pivot, not bowed down forward, his 
face not looking towards the ground. This position of the head of 
man, who can easily turn it to different sides, enables him to see 
better a larger number of objects at one time, than the much in- 
clined position of the head of other mammals allow thcm to see. 
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‘¢Secondly, the remarkable mobility of the fingers of the hand 
of man, which he employs either all together or several together, 
or each separately, according to his pleasure, and besides, the sense 
of touch highly developed at the extremity of these same fingers, 
enables him to judge of the nature of the bodies which surround 
him, to recognise them, to make use of them,—means which no 
other animals possess to such a degree. 

‘‘Thirdly, by the state of his organisation, man is able to hold 
himself up and walk erect. He has for this attitude which is nat- 
ural to him, large muscles at the lower extremities which are 
adapted to this end, and it would thus be as difficult to walk habit- 
ually on his four extremities, as it would bé for the other mammals 
and even for the Quadrumana to walk so habitually erect on the 
soles of their feet. 

‘¢Moreover, man is not truly quadrumanous; for he has not, 
like the monkeys, an almost equal facility in using the fingers of 
his feet, and of seizing objects with them. In the feet of man the 
thumbs are not in opposition to the other fingers to use in grasp- 
ing, as in monkeys, etc., etc. 

‘‘T appreciate all these reasons, and I see that man, although 
near the Quadrumana, is so distinct that he alone represents a sep- 
arate order, belonging to a single genus and species, offering how- 
ever many different varieties. This order may be, if it is desired, 
that of the Bimana. 

‘However, if we consider that all the characteristics which 
have been cited are only differences in degree of structure, may we 
not suppose that this special condition of organisation of man has 
been gradually acquired at the close of a long period of time, with the 
aid of circumstances which have proved favorable?! What a subject 
for reflexion for those who have the courage to enter into it! 

‘‘If the Quadrumana have not the occipital opening situated 
directly at the base of the cranium as in man, it is assuredly much 
less raised posteriorly than in the dog, cat, and all the other mam- 


1 Author's italics. 
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mals. Thus they all may quite often stand erect, although this 


attitude for them is very irksome. 

_ «T have not observed the situation of the occipital opening of 
the jacko or orang-outang (Simia satyrus L.); but as I know that 
this animal almost habitually walks erect, though it has no strength 
in its legs, I suppose that the occipital foramen is not situated so 
far from the base of the skull as in the other Quadrumana. 

‘¢The head of the negro, less flattened in front than that of the 
European man, necessarily has the occipital foramen central. 

‘‘The more should the jacko contract the habit of walking 
about, the less mobility would he have in his toes, so that the 
thumbs of the feet which are already much shorter than the other 
digits, would gradually cease to be placed in opposition to the 
other toes, and to be useful in grasping. The muscles of its lower 
extremities would acquire proportionally greater thickness and 
strength. Then the increased or more frequent exercise of the 
fingers of its hands would develop nervous masses at their extrem- 
ities, thus rendering the sense of touch more delicate. This is what 
our train of reasoning indicates from the consideration of a multi- 
tude of facts and observations.which support it.’?1, 

* * 

The subject is closed by a quotation from Grandpré on the 

It is not of sufficient importance to be 


habits of the chimpanzee. 


here reproduced. 
Seven years after the publication of these series, Lamarck 


again returns to the subject in his Philosophie zoologigue, which we 


. translate. 


‘¢ Some Observations Relative to Man. 


‘‘If man were distinguished from the animals by his structure 
alone, it would be easy to show that the structural characters which 


1‘* How much this unclean beast resembles man !—Zunzus." 
‘*Indeed besides other resemblances the monkey has mammze, a clitoris, 
nymphs, uterus, uvula, eye-lobes, nails, as in the human species; it also lacks a 
suspensory ligament of the neck. Is it not astonishing that man endowed with 
wisdom differs so little from such a disgusting animal !—Zznneus."' 
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place him, with his varieties, in a family by himself, are all the 
product of former changes in his actions, and in the habits which 
he has adopted and which have become special to the individuals 
of his species. 

‘« Indeed, if any race whatever of Quadrumana, especially the 
most perfect, should lose by the necessity of circumstances or from 
any other cause, the habit of climbing trees, and of seizing the 
branches with the feet, as with the hands, to cling to them; and 
if the individuals of this race, during a series of generations, should 
be obliged to use their feet only in walking, and should cease to 
use their hands as feet; there is no doubt, from the observations 
made in the preceding chapter, that these Quadrumana would be 
finally transformed into Bimana, and that the thumbs of their feet 
would cease to be shorter than the fingers, their feet only being of 
use for walking. 

‘‘Moreover, if the individuals of which I speak were impelled 
by the necessity of rising up and of looking far and wide, of en- 
deavoring to stand erect, and of adopting this habit constantly from 
generation to generation; there is no doubt that their feet would 
gradually and imperceptibly assume a conformation adapted for an 
erect posture, that their legs would develop calves, and that these 
creatures would not afterwards walk as they do now, painfully on 
both hands and feet. 

‘¢ Also, if these same individuals should cease using their jaws 
for biting in self-defence, tearing or seizing, or using them like 
nippers in cutting leaves for food, and should they only be used in 
chewing food; there is no doubt that their facial angle would be- 
come higher, thit their muzzle would become shorter and shorter, 
and that in the end this being entirely effaced, their incisor teeth 
would become vertical. 

‘¢Now supposing that a race of Quadrumana, as for example 
the most perfect, had acquired, by habits constant in every individ- 
ual, the structure I have just described, and the power of standing 
erect and of walking upright, and that as the result of this it had 
come to dominate the other races of animals; we should then con- 
ceive: 
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‘*z. That this race farther advanced in its faculties, having 
arrived at the stage when it lords it over the others, will be spread 
over the surface of the globe in every suitable place; 

‘¢2. That it will hunt the other higher races of animals and 
will struggle with them for preéminence (/ui disputer les biens de la 
terre) and that it will force them to take refuge in regions which it 
does not occupy ; 

‘3. That being injured by the great multiplication of closely 
allied races and having banished them into forests or other desert 
places, it will arrest the progress of improvement in their faculties, 
while its own self, the ruler of the region over which it spreads, will 
increase in population without hindrance on the part of others, 
and, living in numerous tribes, will in succession create new needs 
which should stimulate industry and gradually render still more 
perfect its means and powers ; 

‘¢4. That finally, this preéminent race having acquired an ab- 
solute supremacy over all the others, there arose between it and 
the highest animals a difference and indeed a considerable interval. 

‘¢Thus, the most perfect race of Quadrumana will have been 
enabled to become dominant, to change its habits as the result of 
the absolute dominion which it will have assumed over the others, 
and with its new needs; by progressively acquiring modifications 
in its structure and its new and numerous powers, to keep within 
due limits the most highly developed of the other races in the state 
to which they had advanced; and to create between it and these 
last very remarkable distinctions. 

‘“‘The Angola orang (Simia troglodytes Lin.) is the highest 
aniial ; it is much more perfect than the orang of the Indies (Simia 
satyrus Lin.), which is called the orang-outang, and, nevertheless, 
as regards their structure they are both very inferior to man in 
bodily faculties and intelligence. These animals often stand erect ; 
but this attitude is not habitual, their organisation not having been 
sufficiently modified, so that standing still (sation) is painful for 
them. 

| ‘It is known, from the accounts of travellers, especially in re- 

gard to the orang of the Indies, that when immediate danger obliges 
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it to fly, it immediately falls on all fours. This betrays, they tell 
us, the true origin of this animal, since it is obliged to abandon the 
alien unaccustomed partially erect attitude which is thrust upon it. 

‘¢Without doubt this attitude is foreign to it, since in its change 
of locality, it makes less use of it, which shows that its organisa- 
tion is less adapted to it ; but though it has become easier for man 
to stand up straight, is the erect posture wholly natural to him? 

“Although man, who, by his habits, maintained in the indi- 
viduals of his species during a great series of generations, can stand 
erect only while changing from one place to another, this attitude 
is not less in his case a condition of fatigue, during which he is 
able to maintain himself in an upright position only during a lim- 
ited time and with the aid of the contraction of several of his 
muscles. 

‘<If the vertebral column of the human body should form the 
axis of this body, and sustains the head in equilibrium, as also the 
other parts, the man standing would be in a state of rest. But who 
does not know that this is not so; that the head is not articulated 
at its center of gravity; that the chest and stomach, as also the 
viscera which these cavities contain, weigh heavily almost entirely 
on the anterior part of the vertebral column; that the latter rests 
on an oblique base, etc. Also, as M. Richerand, observes, there 
is needed in standing a force active and watching without ceasing 
to prevent the body from falling over, the weight and disposition 
of parts tending to make the body fall forward. 

‘‘After having developed the considerations regarding the 
standing posture of man, the same savant then expresses himself: 
‘The relative weight of the head, of the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera, tends therefore to throw it in front of the line, according to 
which all the parts of the body bear down on the ground sustaining 
it; a line which should be exactly perpendicular to this ground in 
order that the standing position may be perfect ; the following fact 
supports this assertion: I have observed that infants with a large 
head, the stomach protruding and the viscera loaded with fat, ac- 
custom themselves with difficulty to stand up straight, and it is not 
until the end of their second year that they dare to surrender them- 
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selves to their proper forces; they stand subject to frequent falls 
and have a natural tendency to revert to the quadrupedal state.’ 
(Physiologie, Vol. II., p. 268.) 

‘¢This disposition of the parts which cause the erect position 
of man, being a state of activity, and consequently fatiguing, in- 
stead of being a state of rest, would then betray in him an origin 
analogous to that of the mammals, if his organisation alone should 
be taken into consideration. 

‘‘Now in order to follow, in all its particulars, the hypothesis 
presented in the beginning of these observations, it is fitting to add 
the following considerations : 


‘The individuals of the dominant race previously mentioned, 


having taken possession of all the inhabitable places which were 
suitable for them, and having to a very considerable extent multi- 
plied their necessities in proportion as the societies which they 
formed became more numerous, were able equally to increase their 
ideas, and consequently to feel the need of communicating them to 
their fellows. We conceive that there would arise the necessity of 
increasing and of varying in the same proportion the signs adopted 
for the communication of these ideas. It is then evident that the 
members of this race would have to make continual efforts, and to 
employ every possible means in these efforts, to create, multiply, 
and render sufficiently varied the signs which their ideas and their 
numerous wants would render necessary. 

‘‘It is not so with any other animals; because, although the 
most perfect among them, such as the Quadrumana, live mostly in 
troups, since the eminent supremacy of the race mentioned they 
have remained stationary as regards the improvement of their fac- 
ulties, having been driven out from everywhere and banished to 
wild, desert, usually restricted regions, whither, miserable and rest- 
less, they are incessantly constrained to fly and hide themselves. 
In this situation these animals no longer contract new needs, they 
acquire no new ideas; they have but a small number of them, and 
it is always the same ones which occupy their attention, and among 
these ideas there are very few which they have need of communi- 
cating to the other individuals of their species. There are, then, 
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only very few different signs which they employ among their fel- 
lows; also, some movements of the body or of certain of its parts, 


certain hisses and cries raised by the simple inflexions of the voice, 


suffice them. 

‘¢On the contrary, the individuals of the dominant race already 
mentioned, having had need of multiplying the signs for the rapid 
communication of their ideas, now become more and more numer- 
ous, and, no longer contented either with pantomimic signs or pos- 
sible inflexions of their voice to represent this multitude of signs 
now become necessary, would succeed by different efforts in form- 
ing articulated sounds: at first they would use only a small number, 
conjointly with the inflexions of their voice; as the result they 
would multiply, vary, and perfect them, according to their increas- 
ing necessities, and according as they would be more accustomed 
to produce them. Indeed, the habitual exercise of their throat, 
their tongue, and their lips to make articulate sounds, will have 
eminently developed in them this faculty. 

‘Hence for this particular race the origin of the wonderful 
power of speech; and as the distance between the regions where 
the individuals composing it would be spread, would favor the cor- 
ruption of the signs fitted to express each idea, from this arose the 
origin of languages, which must be everywhere diversified. 

‘Then in this respect necessities alone would have accom- 
plished everything ; they would give origin to efforts; and the or- 
gans fitted for the articulation of sounds would be developed by 
their habitual use. 

‘¢Such would be the reflexions which might be made if man, 
considered here as the preéminent race in question, were distin- 
guished from the animals only by his physical characters, and if his 


origin were not different from theirs.” 


* 
* * 


This is certainly, for the time it was written, an original, com- 
prehensive, and bold attempt at explaining the probable origin of 
man from some arboreal creature allied to the apes. It is a more 
detailed and comprehensive hypothesis than that offered by Darwin 
in his Descent of Man, which Lamarck has anticipated. Darwin 
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does not refer to this theory of Lamarck and seems to have entirely 
overlooked it, as have others since his time. The change from an 
arboreal life and climbing posture to an erect one, and the trans- 
formation of the hinder pair of hands into the feet of the erect hu- 
man animal, remind us of the very probable hypothesis of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, as to the modification of the quadrumanon’s pos- 
terior pair of hands to form the plantigrade feet of man. 


II. 


LAMARCK’S THOUGHTS ON MORALS, AND ON THE RELATION 
BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

One who has read the writings of the great French naturalist, 
who may be regarded as the founder of evolution, will readily real- 
ise that Lamarck’s mind was essentially philosophic, comprehen- 
sive, and synthetic. He looked upon every problem in a large 
way. His breadth of view, his moral and intellectual strength, his 
equably developed nature, generous in its sympathies and aspiring 
in its tendencies, naturally led him to take a position as to the re- 
lations between science and religion, which, it goes without saying, 
is characteristic rather of the end than of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

When a very young man, he was for a time a friend of the er- 
ratic and gifted Rousseau, and was afterwards not unknown to 
Condorcet, the secretary of the French Academy of Sciences, so lib- 
eral in his views and so bitter an enemy of the Church; and though 
constantly in contact with the radical views and burning questions 
of that day, Lamarck throughout his life preserved his philosophic 
calm, and maintained his lofty tone and firm temper. We find no 
trace in his writings of sentiments other than the most elevated and 
inspiring, and we know that in character he was pure and sweet, 
self-sacrificing, self-denying, and free from self-assertion. 

The quotations from his Philosophie zoologique, published in 
1809, given below will show what were the results of his medita- 
tions on the relations between science and religion. Had his way 
of looking at this subject prevailed, how much misunderstanding 
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and ill-feeling between theologians and savants would have been 
avoided! Had his spirit and breadth of view animated both par- 
ties, there would not have been the constant and needless opposi- 
tion on the part of the Church to the grand results of scientific 
discovery and philosophy, or too hasty dogmatism and scepticism 
on the part of the scientists. 

In Lamarck, at the opening of the past century, we behold the 
spectacle of a man devoting over fifty years of his life to scientific 
research in biology, and insisting on the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation, of the immense length of geological time, so opposed 
to the views held by the Church, the evolution of plants and ani- 
mals from a single germ, and even the origin of man from the apes, 
yet as earnestly claiming that nature has its Author who in the be- 
ginning established the order of things, giving the initial impulse 
to the laws of the universe. 

As Duval says, after quoting the passage given below: ‘‘ Deux 
faits son 4 noter dans ce passage: d’une part, les termes dignes et 
conciliants dans lesquels Lamarck établit la part de la science et 
de la religion; cela vaut, mieux, méme en tenant compte des diffé- 
rences d’epoques, que les abjurations de Buffon.”’! 

The passage quoted by M. Duval is the following one: 

‘¢ Surely nothing exists except by the will of the sublime Author 
of all things. But can we not assign him laws in the execution of 
his will, and determine the method which he has followed in this 
respect? Has not his infinite power enabled him to create an order 
of things which has successively given existence to all that we see, 
as well as to that which exists and that of which we have no knowl- 
edge? As regards the decrees of this infinite wisdom, I have con- 
fined myself to the limits of a simple observer of nature.” ? 

In other places we find the following expressions : 

‘‘There is then, for the animals as for the plants, an order 
which belongs to nature, and which results, as also the objects 


1Mathias Duval. ‘‘ Le transformiste francais Lamarck." Bulletin de la So- 
ctété d' Anthropologie de Paris, XII., 1889, p. 345. 


2 Philosophie zoologique, i. p. 56. 
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which this order makes exist, from the power which it has received 
from the SupREME AUTHOR of all things. She is herself only the 
general and unchangeable order that this sublime Author has 
created throughout, and only the totality of the general and special 
laws to which this order is subject. By these means, whose use it 
continues without change, it has given and will perpetually give 
existence to its productions; it varies and renews them unceasingly, 
and thus everywhere preserves the whole order which is the result 
of it.””} 

‘¢To regard nature as eternal, and consequently as having ex- 
isted from all time, is to me an abstract idea, baseless, limitless, 
improbable, and not satisfactory to my reason. Being unable to 
know anything positive in this respect, and having no means of 
reasoning on this subject, I much prefer to think that a// nature 
is only a result: hence I suppose, and I am glad to admit it, a first 
cause, in a word, a supreme power which has given existence to 
nature, and which has made it in all respects what it is.”? 

‘¢Nature, that immense totality of different beings and bodies, 
in every part of which exists an eternal circle of movements and 
changes regulated by law; totality alone unchangeable, so long as 
it pleases its SuBLIME AUTHOR to cause its existence, should be re- 
garded as a whole constituted by its parts, for a purpose which its 
Author alone knows, and not exclusively for any one of them. 

‘¢ Each part is necessarily obliged to change, and to cease to 
be one in order to constitute another, with interests opposed to 
those of all; and if it has the power of reasoning it finds this whole 
imperfect. In reality, however, this whole is perfect and com- 
pletely fulfils the end for which it was designed.” ® | 


* 
* * 


Lamarck’s work on general philosophy was written near the 
end of his life, in 1820. He begins his Déscours préliminaire by re- 
ferring to the sudden loss of his eyesight, his work on the inverte- 
brate animals being thereby interrupted. The book was, he says, 


1Zoc. ctt., i. p. 113. 2Zoc cit., i. p. 361. 3Zoc. cit., ii. p. 465. 
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‘‘rapidly” dictated to his daughter, and the ease with which he 
dictated was due, he says, to his long-continued habit of meditating 
on the facts he had observed. 

In the Principes primordiaux he considers man as the only 
being who has the power of observing nature, and the only one who 
has perceived the necessity of recognising a superior and only 
cause, creator of the order of the wonders of the world of life. By 
this he is led to raise his thoughts to the supreme author of all that 
exists. 

‘¢In the creation of his works, and especially those we can 
observe, this omnipotent Being has undoubtedly been the ruling 
power in pursuing the method which has pleased him, namely, his 
will has been: 

‘¢Either to create instantaneously and separately every par- 
ticular living being observed by us, to personally care for and watch 
over them in all their changes, their movements, or their actions, 
to unremittingly care for each one separately, and by the exercise 
of his supreme will to regulate all their life ; 

‘sOr to reduce his creations to a small number, and among 
these, to institute an order of things general and continuous, per- 
vaded by ceaseless activity (mouvement), especially subject to laws 
by means of which all the organisms of whatever nature, all the 
changes they undergo, all the peculiarities they present, and all 
the phenomena that many of them exhibit, may be produced. 

‘In regard to these two modes of execution, if observation 
taught us nothing we could not form any opinion which would be 
well grounded. But it is not so; we distinctly see that there exists 
an order of things truly created (véritablement créé), as unchange- 
able as its author allows, acting on matter alone, and which pos- 
sesses the power of producing all visible beings, of executing all 
the changes, all the modifications, even the extinctions, so also the 
renewals or re-creations that we observe among them. It is to this 
order of things that we have given the name of ature. The su- 
preme author of all that exists is, then, the immediate creator of 
matter as also of nature, but he is only indirectly the creator of 
what nature can produce. 
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_ The end that God has proposed to himself in creating mat- 
ter, which forms the basis of all bodies, and nature, which divides 
(divise) this matter, forms the bodies, makes them vary, modifies 
them, changes them, and renews them in different ways, can be 
easily known to us; for the Supreme Being cannot meet with any 
obstacle to his will in the execution of his works ; the general re- 
sults of these works are necessarily the object he had in view. Thus 
this end could be no other than the existence of nature, of which 
matter alone forms the sphere, and should not be that causing the 
creation of any special being. 

‘¢Do we find in the two objects created, i. e., matter and na- 
ture, the source of the good and evil which have almost always 
been thought to exist in the events of this world? To this ques- 
tion I shall answer that good and evil are only relative to partic- 
ular objects, that they never affect by their temporary existence, 
the general result expected (frévu), and that for the end which 
the Creator designed, there is in reality neither good nor evil, be- 
cause everything in nature perfectly fulfils its object. 

‘¢Has God limited his creations to the existence of only matter 
and nature? This question is vain, and should remain without an 
answer on our part; because, being reduced to knowing anything 
only through observation, and to bodies alone, also to what, con- 
cerns them, these being for us the only observable objects, it would 
be rash to affirm affirmatively or negatively on this subject. 

‘¢What is a spiritual being? It is what, with the aid of the 
imagination, one would naturally suppose (/’on vaudra supposer). 
Indeed, it is only by means of opposing that which is material that 
we can form the idea of spirit; but as this hypothetical being is 
not in the category of objects which it is possible for us to observe, 
we do not know how to take cognisance of it. The idea that we 
have of it is absolutely without base. 

‘¢We only know physical objects and only objects relative to 
these beings (é/res): such is the condition of our nature. If our 
thoughts, our reasonings, our principles, have been considered as 
metaphysical objects, these objects, then, are not beings (ééres). 
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They are only relations or consequences of relations (rapports), or 
only results of observed laws. 

‘¢We know that relations are distinguished as general and spe- 
cial. Among these last are regarded those of nature, form, dimen- 
sion, solidity, size, quantity, resemblance, and difference; and if 
we add to these objects the beings observed and the consideration 
of known laws, as also that of conventional objects, we shall have 
all the materials on which our thoughts are based. 

‘Thus being able to observe only the phenomena of nature, 
as well as the laws which regulate these phenomena, also the pro- 
ducts of these last, in a word, only bodies (corfs) and what con- 
cerns them, all that which immediately proceeds from supreme 
power is incomprehensible to us, as it itself [i. e., supreme power] 
is to our minds. To create, or to make anything out of nothing, 
this is an idea we cannot conceive of, for the reason that in all that 
we can know, we do not find any model which represents it. Gop 
alone, then, can create, while nature can only produce. We must 
suppose that, in his creations, the Divinity is not restricted to the 


use of any time, while on the other hand nature can effect nothing 
without the aid of long periods of time.” 


+ * 

Without translating more of this remarkable book, which is 
very rare, much less known than his Philosophie zoologique, the spirit 
of the remainder may be imagined from the foregoing extracts. 

The author refers to the numerous evils resulting from ignor- 
ance, false knowledge, lack of judgment, abuse of power, dem- 
onstrating the necessity of our confining ourselves within the circle 
of the objects presented by nature, and never to go beyond them if 
we do not wish to fall into error, because the profound study of na- 
ture and of the organisation of man alone, and the exact observa- 
tion of facts alone, will reveal to us ‘‘the truths most important for 
us to know,” in order to avoid the vexations, the perfidies, the in- 
justices, and the oppressions of all sorts, and ‘incalculable disor- 
ders” which arise in the social body. In this way only shall we 
discover and acquire the means of obtaining the enjoyment of the 
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advantages which we have a right to expect from our state of civil- 
isation. The author endeavors to state what science can and should 
render to society. He dwells on the sources from which man has 
drawn the knowledge which he possesses, and from which he can 
obtain many others,—sources the totality of which constitutes for 
him the field of realities. 

Lamarck also in this work has built up a system for moral phi- 
losophy. 

Self-love, he says, perfectly regulated gives rise : 

1. To moral force which characterises the laborious man, so 
that the length and difficulties of a useful work do not repel him ; 

2. To the courage of him who, knowing the danger, exposes 
himself when he sees that this would be useful. 

3. To love of wisdom. 

Wisdom, according to Lamarck, consists in the observance of 
a certain number of rules or virtues. These we cite in a slightly 


abridged form. 
Love of truth in all things ; the need of improving one’s mind ; 


moderation in desires; decorum in all actions; a wise reserve in 
unessential wants; indulgence, toleration, humanity, good will to- 
wards all men; love of the public good and of all that is necessary 
to our fellows; contempt for weakness; a kind of severity towards 
oneself which preserves us from that multitude of artificial wants 
enslaving those who give up to them ; resignation, and if possible, 
moral impassibility in suffering reverses, injustices, oppresssion, 
and losses; respect for order, for public institutions, civil authori- 
ties, laws, morality, and religion. 

The practice of these maxims and virtues, says Lamarck, char- 
acterises true philosophy. 

And it may be added that no one practised these virtues more 
than Lamarck. Like Cuvier’s, his life was blameless, and though 
he lived a most retired life, and was not called upon to fill any 
public station other than his chair of zodlogy at the Jardin des 
Plantes, we may feel sure that he had the qualities of courage, in- 
dependence, and patriotism which would have rendered such a ca- 


4 


reer most useful to his country. 
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As Bourguin eloquently asserts: ‘‘ Lamarck was the brave man 
who never deserted a dangerous post, the laborious man who never 
hesitated to meet any difficulty, the investigating spirit, firm in his 
convictions, tolerant of the opinions of others, the simple man, 
moderate in all things, the enemy of weakness, devoted to the 
public good, imperturbable under the attaints of fortune, of suffer- 
ing, and of unjust and passionate attacks.” 


A. S. Packarpb. 


Brown University, ProvipEnce, R. I. 
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MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES OF ESTHETIC 
FORMS. 


HE first systematic study of the philosophy of form is due to 
Aristotle who in his criticism of the Platonic theories estab- 


lished four principles according to which the universe may be classi- 


fied : matter, form, moving cause, and purpose. Of these matter and 
form are fundamental and include the others. To explain the uni- 
verse by matter and form, Aristotle assumed that the moving cause 
realises the transformation of the not complete reality or potential- 
ity into reality, or of matter into form. He further made the as- 
sumption that in every movement of the incomplete into the com- 
plete, the complete is the primitive conception and motive of this 
movement, so that, consequently, form has to be considered as the 
moving cause of matter. 

Since the beautiful reasoning of Aristotle and the clever specu- 
lations of centuries of philosophy we have learned to consider the 
universe from an essentially different point of view. Instead of ac- 
suming four universal principles, we have one grand principle: 
the conservation of energy and matter, which, so far as human ex- 
perience goes, is an established fact. It is based upon the concep- 
tions of matter, force, and movement, or rather expresses a relation 
between them. Matter occupies space, and form appears as a limit- 
ing process in the displacement or motion of matter. Form is 
therefore essentially a mathematical conception. 

The principle of the conservation of energy and matter is 
the supreme law of the physical world. Upto the present time 
science has not succeeded in establishing or discovering laws of 
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such generality for organic and psychic processes. Evolution may 
be considered as an exception, but it must be remembered that it 
explains only the historic development of organic forms. There is 


nothing to explain the true mechanism of organic and psychic life. 

Form itself is independent of such explanation and may be 
defined by abstract geometrical laws. It is different, however, 
when the attempt is made to formulate the principles of form in 
regard to esthetic purposes. The method of Aristotle leads to one- 
sided results. The same is true of all other attempts that are based 
upon metaphysical assumptions. As form is the result of laws con- 
‘necting certain elements of space, it must be possible, and it seems 
most natural, to establish those mathematical principles which 
dominate esthetic forms. To simplify the method, we shall use 
elementary forms and their association to illustrate the principles 
involved, and exclude the infinite products of imagination and ori- 
ginality. 

The principal factor in our judgment of esthetic forms lies in 
the observation of certain symmetrical and mechanical arrange- 
ments in organic life. For a free organic being to be subject to no 
unnatural strains or positions, it is necessary that his center of 
gravity be in a vertical line through the center of support. Nature 
has satisfied this mechanical condition in the most simple manner 
by arranging the masses of most organic bodies symmetrically with 
regard to points, straight lines, or planes. This principle, although 
applicable to the animal kingdom and to a large portion of plant- 
life, is not entirely general; but it is sufficient to demonstrate that 
symmetry is one of the fundamental principles governing esthetic 
forms. Symmetry of a simple or higher order is in most cases a 
necessary property of esthetic form. The form of a man with an 
amputated arm or only one ear is not esthetic because symmetry is 
destroyed. For the same reason, a tree having all its branches on 
one side, or with a greatly inclined trunk, does not agree with our 
conception of ideal tree-form. The feeling for symmetric forms, 
largely dictated by nature, is so strongly developed in the human 
mind that it has become conventional in the creations of elementary 
artistic forms. It has dominated architecture through centuries, 
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up to the present time. Great monuments of architecture, univer- 
sally considered as beautiful, invariably comply with the laws of 
symmetry. 

Physiologically the perception of symmetrical forms is condi- 
tioned by the anatomical structure of the eyes, as has been clearly 
shown by Professor Mach.! The whole apparatus of the eye is 
symmetrical with regard to the median plane of the head and is 
able to perform perfectly symmetrical motions. Visual movements 
of this kind produce therefore equal or approximately equal space- 
sensations. Thus, the equality of figures symmetrical to a vertical 
axis is readily recognised. The principles of symmetry, although 
chiefly conditioned by the physiology of vision, appear also from 
certain movements of the hands and feet, which, if not controlled 
by reflexions of the mind, are again symmetrical with respect to 
the median plane of the body in a normal position. 

Originally, figures are distinguished by physiological properties 
and not by geometrical considerations. Geometry is a product of 
the human mind, based upon primitive visual and muscular sensa- 
tions. This important fact makes it possible to establish purely 
geometrical laws which partly govern esthetic forms. Their con- 
sistency with the fundamental experiences of certain pleasing sen- 
sations leads us to a geometrical theory explaining some of the 
features of esthetic forms.? 

What is now the abstract law of symmetry? To answer this 
question we remark that there are two methods in geometry by 
which forms may be investigated.* The first is embodied in the 


1 Contributions to the Analysis of the Sensations, pp. 41-81. Popular Scien- 
tific Lectures: On Symmetry, pp. 89-106. Both published by the Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

2It is clear that by such a theory not all conditions which are necessary to de- 
fine or make an esthetic form can be obtained. There seems to be no doubt, how- 
ever, that symmetry and repetition and some of their transformations, in the domain 
of fine arts, admit of exact treatment as furnished by modern geometry. The reader 
who is further interested in the theory of space-sensations is referred to Professor 
Mach’s very interesting treatise mentioned above and to Professor Wundt's Physzo- 
logische Psychologie, p. 179. See also Soret’s book, Des conditions physiques 
de la perception du beau, Geneva, 1892. 

3See M. Poincaré’s article ‘‘On the Foundations of Geometry " in 7he Monit, 
Vol. IX., No. 1. Also, Sophus Lie, 7heorie der Transformationsgruppen and 
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principle of the group, which in a simple case states that two or 
more linear displacements in space are always equivalent to a 
single displacement of the same kind. Motion is the fundamental 
idea of this geometry. The second is based upon visual space and 
assumes the rays of light or the straight lines as elements. It is 
apparent that the second method is better adapted to the discus- 
sion of those forms which depend upon axial and central sym- 
metry. In this geometry metric properties, which in the study of 
geometrical forms are of secondary importance, appear as certain 
functions of the cross-ratio of four linear elements. Taking for in- 
stance four points of a line in the succession 4 BCD, one of the 
cross-ratios of these points may be defined by the double fraction 
AC , AD 
BC BD 
or by the equivalent symbol (4 BCD). Assuming one of the 
points, say D, at infinity, and the segment BC as the unit of length, 
the value of the cross-ratio (4 B CD) will be equal to the length of 
the segment AC. The most simple case of axial symmetry, that 
of two points 4 and # with regard to a center C (also central sym- 
metry), results as a special case of the cross-ratio (4 BC D)=—1. 
The four points are said to be in involution and result in the pro- 
posed symmetry if D is removed to an infinite distance. The word 
involution in geometry means that there exists a certain corre- 
spondence of elements in a geometrical configuration, which re- 
mains unchanged if any of its elements are replaced by their corre- 
sponding elements. Involution is consequently one of the principal 
characteristics of symmetry. Another important property of sym- 
metry consists in the inalterability of its mathematical expression 
by the projective transformations of space. This also covers the 
fundamental law of perspective and must be considered as the 
reason why, in the space of our vision, symmetry is not lost. This 
is illustrated by Figs. 1! and 2, representing cases of axial and 


Theorie der Berithrungstransformationen. Wilhelm Fiedler, Geometrie der 
Lage. Theodore Reye, Geometrie der Lage. 

1 Fig. 1 has been taken from 4A Short History of Art, by Julien B. De Frost. 
It contains the outlines of the Avch of 7ttus and has been redrawn. 
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central symmetry, respectively, and their perspective transforma- 
tion. 
A second indispensable factor in the study of esthetic forms is 


Fig. 1a. 
the principle of repetition which finds its mathematical expression 
in the geometry of groups. Hence, displacement or motion is the 


foundation of those forms which depend upon repetition. To 
illustrate these principles we shall first consider the displacements 
of translation and rotation. The triangles 4, B, C,...., K, Fig. 3, 
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all occupy positions assigned to them by the translations of a 
group. Indeed, any two of these triangles may be interchanged 
by a certain translation and its inversion. Any succession of trans- 
lations, for instance, 4 DG CZ, corresponds to a single translation, 


AE, of this group. The same law holds for rotatory displacement 
of an element about a fixed center, Fig. 4. 
In decorative arts, especially in ornamentation, combinations 


Fig. 3. 
of translations, rotations, and symmetries are used very frequently. 
The relation between such combined regular arrangements is shown 


in Fig. 5, where three concurrent axes of symmetry, I, II, III, are 
assumed which divide the plane into six equal angles of 60°. Re- 
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flecting (axial symmetry) the elementary form 4, on all three axes, 
the new equal forms 4,’, 43, 4s’ are produced. Reflecting each of 
these on the same axes, the complete Fig. 5 is obtained. Consider- 
ing the whole figure it is noticed that it has three other axes, a, 3, 
¢, of axial symmetry or of reflexion. Two reflexions of 4; on I and 


Fig. 4. 


II, in succession, produce 43 and are equivalent to a rotation of 4; 
about the center O and through an angle of 120°. In the series of 
consecutive reflexions (41.41’), (41'A3), (43 B2’), Bs), (Bs Bs’), 
the positions of 43’ and 2,’ are in central symmetry. From this 


Fig. 5. 


it is seen that Fig. 5 unites in a limited sense the principles of 
visual and motional geometry and may be considered as a charac- 
teristic case of a large class of ornamental forms in which any num- 
ber of regularly distributed axes may be assumed as a base. 

As in the plane also regular repetitions of points and surfaces 
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in space are dominated by the properties of groups and symmetry. 
The regular polyhedrons form a typical class of such arrangements 
in space and we shall obtain a sufficient idea of the principles of 
their formation by studying the icosahedron, the highest and prob- 
ably the most important representative of these solids.! The icosa- 
hedron, Fig. 6, is bounded by twenty regular triangles, 30 edges, 
and 12 vertices. To each face, edge, and vertex corresponds an 
opposite face, edge, and vertex, so that there are 10 facial axes 
(connecting the centers of opposite faces), 10 mediam axes (con- 
necting the middle points of opposite edges), and 6 principal axes 
(connecting opposite vertices). For each facial axis there are three 
distinct rotations by which the icosahedron is made to occupy its 
original space. There are five rotations with the same property 


for each principal axis, and two for each mediam axis. Each plane 
passing through two opposite edges is one of symmetry, and there 
are fifteen of these. From a stereographic projection of the icosa- 
hedron with regard to the circumscribed sphere, and one of its ver- 
tices as a center of projection, as represented by Fig. 7, the group- 
properties of this exceedingly interesting solid may easily be de- 
tected. The fifteen planes of symmetry cut the sphere in fifteen 
great circles whose projections all appear in Fig. 7. Five of these, 
passing through V, project as straight lines, a, 4, c, d, e and are 
also the orthographic projections of the five planes of symmetry 


1For a complete theory of the icosahedron see F. Klein's Vorlesungen aber 
das [kosaeder, Leipzig, 1885. 
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through the center V. A reflexion on each of these axes, and each 
rotation about VY through an angle of 72°, transforms the whole 
figure into itself. In a similar manner we can illustrate the group- 
properties with regard to the remaining axes by assuming proper 
centers of projection on the sphere. 

While all these relations, at first thought, seem to result from 
artifices of the human mind, it is a peculiar fact that they comprise 


a 
R 


a 
Fig. 7. 


the geometrical laws of crystallography. Without the principle 
of the group it never would have been possible to fully explain and 
understand the true laws of crystal forms. 

We have seen that a perspective transformation does not de- 
stroy the impression of axial and central symmetry. The same is 
true of the impression obtained by the repetition of an elementary 
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form in a configuration. Figs. 2 and 8 are examples of translation 
and rotation and their perspective transformations. 

Inversion! is another geometrical transformation preserving 
the character of repetition. Although inversion is an exhaustless 


Fig. 8. 


source of ornamental designs, it is not probable that it has ever 
been applied intentionally in the creation of esthetic forms. The 


Fig. 9. 
effect of such a transformation upon circular series, like those of 
Fig. 8, is shown in Fig. 9. 


1 The establishment of the geometrical principle of inversion is of compara- 
tively recent date, and is of the utmost importance in many fields of modern math- 
ematical investigation. It is of like importance in its applications to mathematical 
physics, as has been shown by Lord Kelvin in his 7reatise on Natural Philoso- 
phy, and a number of other physicists. To define inversion in space, a unit-sphere 
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One of the characteristic properties of inversion is the trans- 
formation of circles into other circles and very small figures into 
similar small figures. Orthogonal lines are transformed into other 
orthogonal lines. Stereographic projection, which has been ap- 
plied to the icosahedron, Fig. 7, is a special case of inversion in 
space. All inversions belong to the class of circular transforma- 
tions which are characterised by the property that they transform 
circles into circles and spheres into spheres, or that they leave the 
absolute of space invariant. From this we conclude that the abso- 


lute in space, although imaginary and transcending our imagina- 
tion, is an important factor in the evolution of esthetic forms.! 


is assumed in a fixed position. A point 4’ is then said to be inverted to the point 
A, if OA:OA' =1, or if the product of their distances from the center O of the 
sphere is equal to unity (square of radius). If x, y, z and x’, y’, 2’ are the Carte- 
sian co-ordinates of A and 4’, respectively, the transformation of inversion is ana- 


lytically expressed by the formulae : 
y= 
1 For further information concerning inversion and similar subjects the follow- 
ing authorities may be consulted: Picard, 7vazté d’analyse, Vol. I. and II., Gau- 
thier-Villars, Paris; Darboux, 7héorie générale des surfaces, Vol. 1., Gauthier- 
Villars, Paris; Morley and Harkness, 7he Theory of Functions, Macmillan & 
Co., New York. 
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This fact is also demonstrated by the remarkable phenomenon 
that those lines and surfaces which pass through the absolute are 
distinguished by their beauty of form and their close connexion 
with circular systems. In Fig. 10 a curve has been drawn which 
possesses this property. It is formed as the envelope of all circles 
which pass through a fixed point and whose centers lie on a fixed 
circle and is a bicircular quartic with a finite double-point. While 
the forms of this class are of particular interest with regard to their 
pleasing effect upon the eye, it is not necessary that all esthetic 
forms should possess this property.1 Any form defined by a uni- 
form law in harmony with the foundations of geometry may serve 
as an element in an esthetic arrangement. There are approxima- 
tions to this rule which may deceive the eye and which are justified. 
But rough approximations are frequently used to cover ignorance 
of true methods. Some painters and decorators replace ellipses, 
where ellipses are in proper place, by clumsy ovals; curves of in- 
terpenetrations of conical and cylindrical surfaces by impossible 
products of a morbid imagination; and*correct laws of perspective 
by shallow rules obtained directly from observation in nature. 

Recently, geometrical methods have been developed,? which 
make it possible to explain the true connexion between a class of 
certain ornaments belonging to the domain of decorative arts. The 
mathematical subject abstracted from these figures is, however, too 
complicated to be set forth here. It is sufficient to point out that 
the principal object of these investigations consists in the construc- 
tion of crinkly continuous curves having no tangents and filling a 
given region of a surface. Fig. 11 illustrates analysed parts of 
such curves and plainly shows their relation to ornamental forms. 


1Professor Mach in his Analysis of the Sensations, pp. 47-49, points out 
‘‘that a simple intellectual relationship of two ov more [the italics are the author's] 
objects does not necessarily condition a similarity of sensation.” Thus, conics ob- 
tained as plane sections of the same cone may appear as entirely different figures. 
Similarly, curves of the third order may be very different in form. The pleasing 
effect of geometrically related forms, however, has nothing to do with the difference 
in their appearance. 

2E. H. Moore, On Certain Crinkly Curves, Transactions of the American 
Mathematical Society, Vol. 1., No. 1. 
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We have stated that the principles of symmetry and repetition 
have been derived from mechanical observations in nature and they 
can be formulated mathematically. While the forms which we 
have used to establish these facts were mostly geometrical and arti- 
ficial, it is important to notice that purely geometrical forms are 
not limited to inorganic nature. 

Two examples from biology will be sufficient to show that 
there are plants and animals with mathematical forms. The leaves 
of most plants are alternately distributed along the stem in an order 
which is uniform for each species.1 Any two consecutive leaves 
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Fig. 11. 
will always be separated from each other by an equal portion, ., 
of the circumference of the stem (in the same species). The frac- 
tions = which actually occur in the phyllotaxy of alternate leaves 


are the convergents of the continued fraction 
1 


i. e., 1, 4, 3, 2, §, etc., and belong to a special case of Lamé’s 
series.? 


1 Gray's Lessons and Manual of Botany, pp. 69-71. 
2G. Mahler, Zdene Geometrie, Stuttgart, 1895, p. 102. 
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In zodlogy we mention the beautiful spirals of snail houses, 
amonites, the regular radiolares, etc., but there is hardly a living 
being which attracts the geometrical eye to a greater degree than 
the plan of a peacock’s train in which each feather is present in 
perfect condition, Fig. 12. The curves winding to the left and 
right are Archimedean spirals, and the whole design is symmetrical. 

From these few examples it is clearly seen that what we call 
foundations of geometry is implicitly exhibited in nature. The 
properties which we discover in perfect natural forms are more or 
less associated with artificial forms. These must consequently be 


SER 
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in harmony with the fundamental laws of nature and of geometry. 
In other words, an esthetic form and its contents must be designed 
in such a manner that it gives to the eye the impression of equi- 
librium and harmony. It is said that the Greeks effected harmony 
in the distribution of masses by the abstract formula of the Golden 
Section, as it results from the construction of the regular pentagon.! 
To-day it is exceptional if an artist or architect designs his forms 
according to a rational system. Symmetry and equilibrium are 


1 See also the works of Pfeiffer, Der goldene Schnitt (1885); Zeising, Die Pro- 
portionen des menschlichen Korpers (1854); Lersch, Die harmonischen Verhiilt- 
nisse in den Bahnelementen des Planetensystems (1880). 
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often destroyed when there is not the slightest reason for doing so. 


The classic forms of antiquity are declared to be products of a naive 
mind, when judged from a modern standpoint. But let it be under- 
stood that the Greeks revealed an intuition and a conception of 
esthetic forms which is far superior to that of some modern critics. 


ARNOLD EMCH. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 
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ETHICS OF CHILD-STUDY. 


HILDREN have been the delight and solicitude of their moth- 
ers from the beginning of the race; they have brightened by 
their presence the miserable household of the cliff-dweller, and the 
palaces of the great of all times; the love of children inspires even 
the brute creation, and is the sweetest flower of human life. Eternal 
youth is the choicest privilege of the Olympian deities, and their 
most cherished gifts to favored mortals. To be young, means to 
be happy—such is the fancy of a multitude. Yet, strange to say, 
with all this worship of youthfulness, there is little to be found in 
ancient mythologies of ‘‘any real child-worship or artistic concept 
of the child as god. Not even Rama and Krishna, or the Greek 
Eros, who had a sanctuary at Thespiz in Beeotia, are beautiful, 
sweet, naive child-pictures; much less even is Hercules, the in- 
fant, strangling the serpents,” or other such mythological children. 
They are symbolical, but not real. 

When Jesus of Nazareth gathered the little ones about him, 
when he called out: ‘‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven’; when he 
warned the populace: ‘‘Verily, verily, I say unto you: except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven,”—then the gospel of childhood was given to 
the world. The Christ-child became the symbol of holy childhood 
—all children became sanctified in him and through him. Won- 
drous tales sprang up, all having the child Jesus for their center ; 
the birth of the world’s Saviour, his lowly bed in the manger, the 
light that went out from his sweet presence; the sacred mystery of 
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the relation of mother and child, represented by the Madonna who 
was the theme of many a poet’s song, the motif of many an exalted 
work of art: all these influences gradually brought about a new 
concept of, and gave a deeper meaning to, childhood. Looking at 
Raphael’s wonderful painting in the Dresden Gallery, with the 
glorious Christ-child in the arms of purest motherhood, with the 
radiant faces of angel-children dotting the farthest depths of the 
sky: every one, even the non-believer, or non-Christian, is in- 
spired with a sense of indescribable rapture and reverence ; and 
around the Christmas-tree are woven the golden threads of Christ- 
child legends that entwine the hearts of tender babes with sweet, 
but irresistible force. 

Since then, childhood has become a sacred thing to us, and 
we have learnt to revere in the intuitiveness and directness of chil- 
dren’s feelings and instincts the revelation of a divine power which 
has become lost to the adult who allows himself to be governed, 
and hedged in, by numberless prejudices and conventionalities 
that have estranged his soul from the truly eternal which speaks in 
a low voice to the ears of unsophisticated children. Poets, and 
the verdict of the people in many lands, have expressed this thought 
in most varied language. 


‘«He hath grown so foolish-wise 
He cannot see with childhood's eyes ; 
He hath forgot that purity 
And lowliness which are the key 
Of Nature's mysteries.” 


‘‘Childhood,” says Ruskin, ‘‘often holds a truth in its feeble 
fingers which the grasp of manhood cannot retain, and which it is 
the pride of utmost age to recover.” 


‘‘And still to childhood’s sweet appeal 
The heart of genius turns, 
And more than all the sages teach 
From lisping voices learns." — Whittzer. 


‘‘Children always turn toward the light,” says Hare. The 
following is Schopenhauer’s sentiment: ‘‘ Every child is, to a cer- 
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tain extent, a genius, and every genius is, to a certain extent, a 
child.” And Ruskin again: ‘‘The whole difference between a man 
of genius and other men... is that the first remains a child, see- 
ing with the large eyes of children, in perpetual wonder, not con- 
scious of much knowledge,—conscious, rather, of infinite ignorance, 
and yet infinite power.” (Stones of Venice.) 

There is also a well-known passage from George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner: ‘‘We see no white-winged angels now. But yet men are 
led away from threatening destruction: a hand is put into theirs 
which leads them forth gently towards a calm and bright land, so 
that they look no more backward, and the hand may be a little 
child’s.”’ 

To preserve the peculiar force of youthfulness even in the de- 
clining years of our life, has always been the most ardent desire of 
active people. I mean that youthfulness which is directness, spon- 
taneity, and innocence of feeling even though there were sad real- 
isations of the power for evil; that youthfulness which is nearest 
to the fountain-head from which the race has sprung, and which 
exhibits the race-character most faithfully ; that youthfulness which 
remains instinctively in touch with the original forces of life which 
make for godliness, for purity, for righteousness. I mean that 
youthfulness of which Guyau says: ‘‘To remain young long, to re- 
main a child even, in the spontaneity and tenderness of the heart, 
to preserve ever, not only in the outer behavior, but in the inner 
life, a certain lightness, a certain elasticity—this is the best way 
to rule our lives; for what greater force is there than youth?” 
I mean that youthfulness which perpetuates the golden age of 
childhood, die heilige Kinderzeit, the heaven of infancy. As Alex- 
ander F. Chamberlain, in his valuable book, Zhe Child and Child- 
hood in Folk-Thought, puts it: ‘‘The Paradise that man lost, the 
Eden from which he has been driven, is not the God-planted Gar- 
den by the banks of Euphrates, but the ‘happy days of angel in- 
fancy,’ and ‘boyhood’s time of June,’ the childhood out of which in 
the fierce struggle for existence the race has rudely grown, and. 
back to which, for its true salvation, it must learn to make its way 
again. As he who was at once a genius and child, said nearly 
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twenty centuries ago: ‘Except ye turn and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

If it is beatitude to remain young, should we not at least grant 
this bliss to those who are still young? Should we not allow our 
children to remain young as long as they can, should we not do all 
in our power to ‘‘lengthen the days of plastic infancy” and of 
spontaneous childhood? But are we not in reality impatient to 
have them grow old before their time? Are we not artificially has- 
tening and stimulating their development so that they be little men 
and women, with knowing eyes and d/as¢ smiles, suffering from 
fatigue and ennui, being graduates and holding diplomas before 
they have shed their first set of teeth? Or toiling and pining away 
in stores and factories with their wee, weak bodies before their life- 
forces have in any way matured? The wicked struggle for exist- 
ence in a world which is ruled by greed and passion, by emulation 
and chaffering, has driven them out of the paradise of childhood, 
and it remains closed to them forever. The poets sing of the lisp- 
ing voices to whom the genius turns for inspiration; the philoso- 
phers envy the child’s intuitive power to recognise the divine truth: 
but in our homes and schools we speedily check this spontaneity 
and directness to substitute conventional modes of thinking and 
artificial systems. 

There is a great gap between our theories and our practice, in 
this as in other things. It is true: there are spfotled children, —such 
that have been coddled and indulged until they became intolerable 
caricatures, self-important, self-willed, self-conscious; without hu- 
mility and reverence, their hearts swayed by every impulse and 
desire. Parental love whose product is an unchildlike child, de- 
serves not the fair name of love: it is ignorance, it is vanity, it is 
self-indulgence. No mother’s child is spoiled who loves her child 
more than herself. The corruption of the sweetness of a child’s 
nature is wrought by such parents who idolise and unduly exalt 
themselves in their children, or who treat them as instruments of 
pleasure and play, or who are too weak not to move along the line 


of the least resistance. 
As a rule, what of education we give our children is rarely a 
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discreet guidance, mostly a direct interference with their natural 
instincts and legitimate needs. The majority of children are ever 
on the defensive, and consequently suspicious of their so-called 
educators in whom they see their natural enemies and the futilisers 
of their innocent pleasures,—the embodiment of brute force that 
wages war against their spontaneous self-assertion. Many a child 
will never show his true face to his parents or teachers, and hides 
his real feelings in the deepest recesses of his heart. Watch him 
when he thinks himself unnoticed, when he is at play with himself 
or with his companions, and you may experience many a new reve- 
lation. The ‘‘naughtiness” of children, their disobedience and 
stubbornness, their lies and what not, are often but the manifesta- 
tion of the sense of injustice done them, of not being rightly under- 
stood anyway, or sympathised with from a chi/d’s point of view; 
they may be symptoms of self-defence and rebellion against an 
authority which was not of their choosing and which they do not 
feel as being genuinely beneficial. 

Think only of the sufferings of the ‘‘stupid” child. Real stu- 
pidity is a great affliction but which rarely receives the sympathy it 
stands so much in need of. But many children who are thought 
stupid are not stupid at all. They may have certain defects of a 
physical nature which can be remedied, or their schooling and edu- 
cation in general is of a kind that is not adapted to their special 
needs. Ifa juggling with figures, erroneously called arithmetic, is 
made a test of intelligence, then the constructive or artistic genius 
of a child may remain undiscovered; and if parents and teachers 
judge those children to be bright who can, by so-called parsing, 
arrange the dead bones of the language in artificial order, or who 
shine out from the others by brilliant recitations and unchildlike 
discussions of adult problems at graduation exercises: then the 
dreamer, the philosopher, and the poet will pass for dunces. It is 
only too true that many of our greatest minds have been considered 
absolute failures during their school career, not to say in the homes 
of their childhood. How many of them had to assert their native 
excellency against the most violent resistance of those who were 
too blind to perceive the divine spark in their children’s souls! 
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There is the case of a little boy reported by John Dalziel in 
the School Journal of December 26, 1896. I quote from this report 
the following: ‘‘The mother’s statement in this case was ‘that ever 
since he was a baby he had given her a great deal of trouble from 
a habit of knocking things over.’ As his eyes were perfect, and he 
could see the objects and play with them, his parents did not sus- 
pect there was any defect in his sight, and consequently he was 
punished for what appeared to be wilful mischief, and that which 
seemed still worse, trying to lie himself out of the punishment by 
saying he did not see the things there. This determined persist- 
ence in lying was the cause of all his afflictions; it was, however, 
accompanied by an aggravating habit of making grimaces at the 
person questioning him, a sure sign of natural depravity. As is 
frequently the case with children when they know they are being 
punished wrongfully, this boy resented the ill-treatment by stoic 
endurance while under the rod, thereby gaining the additional 
stigma of being vicious and incorrigible. 

‘With such a character, gained at home, he was taken to an 
asylum for feeble-minded infants for the purpose of being disci- 
plined. 

‘‘At first, in the new surroundings, he brightened up, but it 
was not long before the teacher had full evidence of his obstinacy. 
The importance of beginning right was fully understood, and the 
teacher, taking an object in her hand and holding it before the 
boy’s face, asked him, while he was to all appearances looking 
directly at it, ‘What is the name of the object in my hand?’ The 
child twisted his face up, and with a grimace asked, ‘What ob- 
ject?’ Here was confirmation of the bad character he brought 
with him. His head was held to face the object and a correct an- 
swer demanded; then followed the usual answer, ‘I cannot see 
anything’; for such obstinacy and prevarication there was but one 
remedy. 

‘¢ The child was desirous of pleasing his teacher and watched 
her closely so that he could occasionally name the object held up; 
this, however, only made his conduct at other times less tolerable. 
As a crucial test the teacher would hold a pin before the boy’s face, 
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and upon his statement that he could not see anything, the point 
would be brought in contact with his nose, producing a cry and 
the statement that ‘it is a pin’; severe punishment followed this 
experiment. 

‘¢Fortunately for the child he became sick. An oculist after 
examining him stated that there was a defect in his sight, but the 
exact nature of it was not easily determined. 

‘After this the child was treated less severely, but all his en- 
deavors to prove himself truthful were futile, and the poor little 
fellow pined away slowly and died, without any adequate cause in 
the shape of physical disease. 

‘‘At the request of the oculist, the boy’s brain was given to 
him for examination; he found that the nerves of sight were dis- 
connected, which would render it impossible for the child to see 
any object in front of his face, but that he could see all objects on 
either side of him; and only by twisting his head and shutting an 
eye would he be able to see things in front of him. 

‘¢The remorse felt by his former teachers can be readily un- 
derstood, but what a picture it is! Who can appreciate the acute 
mental suffering of the infant when punished by its mother for un- 
truths it did not tell? Think of the effect upon the mind of a child 
deprived of food, kept in confinement, and flogged for failing to 
comply with requirements it had no means of comprehending !” 

From my own experience, I might quote many cases. It is, 
e. g., interesting how differently children impress different observ- 
ers, their parents and teachers. Following are a few examples?!: 


CHILD AS REPORTED FROM HOME: CHILD IN SCHOOL : 


Conscientious. Careless. 
Brilliant. Well-meaning, but backward and 


rather dull. 
Full of application. Lacking application. 
Depraved (!). Very good and reliable. 
Passionate. Self-controlled. 
It may seem difficult to harmonise such diametrically opposed 


statements, and yet they indicate nothing but different reactions of 


1 Quoted from the author's 4 Working System of Child Study for Schools, 
Bardeen, Syracuse, p. 27. 
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the child upon different environments, and if studied with a satis- 
factory knowledge of the determining factors, they will serve to 
illuminate the secret recesses of the child-soul, and lead towards a 
better understanding of its needs. 

But how often does it happen that these different manifesta- 
tions are compared and studied intelligently? How many children 
are there who go through life misunderstood and misjudged ! 

That there is a very distinct relation between health and con- 
duct, is realised by a very few. Let me illustrate this fact by a 
few examples from my note-book!?: 

There is an interesting case of a girl who was eleven years old 
at the date of the latest report. Formerly having been reported to 
be of fair intelligence and an average worker, though being a 
spoiled child, all at once she seemed to degenerate. The teachers 
complained of her apathy; she could not answer the simplest ques- 
tions and was falling away behind her class. She was thought 
either stupid or negligent. Most of her time was spent in play; 
she appeared indifferent, lazy, making no effort. In sewing alone 
were good work and satisfactory interest reported. 

When the case was referred to the school physician, the fol- 
lowing diagnosis was submitted: Certain deformities of mouth, 
teeth, etc., indicative of degenerative tendency. Enlarged tonsils, 
a nasal catarrh, adenoid vegetations; a mouth-breather; slightly 
deaf and nearsighted. Frequent headaches. This diagnosis of 
course explains all the symptoms above described. The child did 
not answer the simplest questions because she did not hear them ; 
she could not follow blackboard directions because she did not see 
them. On the whole, her physical condition made it impossible 
for her to make mental exertion and to do justice to the work of 
the class. She was placed under treatment; the tonsils were re- 
sected, the vegetations removed. Then there was a general im- 
provement, even though it was indeed a slow process to overcome 
acquired habits which had been allowed to develop during a rela- 
tively long period. 


1 Quoted as above, pp. 34-37. 
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Attention must be called to the bad effect which nasal obstruc- 
tions and enlarged tonsils have upon the general mental habitus of 
a child; mouth-breathers should be carefully singled out and placed 
under treatment. There are often aural defects resulting from such 
conditions so that the sense of hearing is impaired. There is such 
a large percentage of children whose hearing, or vision, is defec- 
tive and who, their trouble not being rightly. understood, are classed 
among the dull or obstinate and treated accordingly, that too much 
caution and conscientious observation cannot be recommended to 
teachers and parents. 

The case of a boy of six: formerly the pride of the kinder- 
garten, in spite of his extreme youth. Showed fine reasoning abil- 
ity, was deeply interested in everything, bright, active, inventive. 
Then all of a sudden the teachers noticed that he looked very pale, 
seemed tired, had lost interest, and everything was such an effort 
to him. Doctor’s report: ‘‘Indications of a mild form of chorea” 
—that curse of precocity. Rest and treatment cured the boy. 

Very instructive is the case of a colored girl of twelve. She 
had never been very bright or attentive, according to the teachers’ 
reports. Yet she seemed cheerful. Lazy and without effort. The 
teachers of her class recommended her dismissal for.general inabil- 
ity. A consultation with the motler and the school physician re 
vealed the fact that the girl was suffering from grand mai (epilepsy) 
and was generally in poor health. On some days she was really 
too miserable to go to school, and yet she insisted on going. A 
few times, she was overcome by attacks of vertigo in the street, in 
going home from school, and had to be attended to by passers-by. 

Time and treatment were granted her. Gradually she picked 
up and improved steadily. The later reports showed a very dif- 
ferent girl: intelligent, bright, quick. The teacher who had been 
most emphatic in demanding her dismissal, wrote: «She is one of 
the girls in the class upon whom I can best depend. Is anxious to 
do her best, and is doing very good work.” The only indications 
of her trouble still left were a certain sensitiveness, excitable tem- 
per, occasional headaches, and nausea. 

These cases teach a tremendous lesson. We cannot mould 
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the children at will—their souls are not a white sheet upon which 
we may write what we please. We must study each individual 
child so as to understand him, we must respect the child’s psyche 
as something divine. Children are not given to us as a chattel to 
do with them as our fancy may direct—they are a sacred charge 
entrusted to our care; they are a draft upon the future for whose 
faithful satisfaction we are held inexorably responsible by the gen- 
erations that come after us. In a voice of thunder spake the God 
of Moses, and in the awful majesty of his words he revealed a di- 
vine truth: ‘I will visit the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, and upon the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me!” 

Child-study as inaugurated by eminent psychologists of the 
present day, is a new appeal to the conscience of educators. It re- 
vives the gospel of divine childhood as it was brought into the 
world by him whose heart reached out even unto the little children 
whom he suffered to come to him and forbade them not, and who 
was himself born a child of lowliness and deprivation, whose entire 
career from birth to crucifixion was one divine martyrdom. 

The field covered by these modern researches into the nature 
of the child-soul and its development is vast, and the results are, 
even though as yet fragmentary, quite gratifying. Not everything 
made manifest by this new science is new; but it is given new 
force and significance, and it is made better understood in its 
causality and in its relations. 

If I venture to call attention to a few facts as disclosed or 
freshly emphasised by child-study, it is with the consciousness of 
the inadequacy of an attempt to do justice to the subject in the 
few pages at my disposal. But what is needed first of all is the 
realisation of the fact that child-study has an ethical aspect, and 
that it is the solemn duty of every parent and teacher to be a stu- 
dent of child-nature. 

A child’s evolution, physical, mental, and moral, as the cus- 
tomary classification has it, culminates in the formation of char- 
acter. The young soul passes through a number of successive 
stages, or periods, all differing from one another, and each con- 
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tributing its specific share to the individuality which is to be. Each 
stage needs a special recognition, and special treatment. To say 
that the infant is a very different being from the primary child, the 
child from the boy, the boy from the youth, the boy from the girl, 
sounds like a mere truism. But few of us know how great these 
differences are, and how careful and detailed a recognition they re- 
quire. It is a new discovery that there are.what is called nascent 
(‘‘budding”) periods for very specific capacities and studies, when 
the soul strikes out on new paths; if these periods are ignored, or 
allowed to pass by unutilised, an opportunity may be lost never to 
return. The part the play-interest plays in the development of 
the child-soul, has only recently been better understood. Let us 
be reminded that there are nascent periods even for such things as 
morality and religion. The young child is neither a moral nor a 
religious being in the strict sense of these terms. He is a savage, 
as it were, with primitive notions; he is a heathen and idolater. 
There are distinct stages in the evolution of ethical and religious 
ideas and feelings, and much is the need of wisdom on the part of 
the educator in following these and making the right use of them. 

It is especially in the pubescent and adolescent periods (twelve 
to eighteen or twenty) when these developments culminate, and 
when consequently our young people need the greatest care and 
the most discreet guidance. Why is it that there is so much of 
mental and moral disturbance in the minds of our young people? 
Why are their ideals vague and fragmentary, often low and degrad- 
ing—why are they, especially our girls, so frequently found defi- 
cient in health and vigor, in genuine enthusiasm and the power of 
self-control and endurance, at an age which should mark the height 
of vital energy? Why is there so much morbid nervousness and 
harassing unhappiness in the family life? In a large measure this is 
due to the fact that we have yielded to false standards in the educa- 
tion of our adolescent children—that we do not surround them at 
this critical period of their life with the right influences ; that we fail 
to understand their physical and psychical needs; that we treat 
them all alike after the same pattern. ‘‘About the time puberty 
makes its appearance,” says Dr. Christopher, ‘‘we find the modern 
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girl is either preparing to enter High School or has already en- 
tered. This is the period in school life when the greatest labor is 
thrown upon the student. There is a change to new studies and 
an excessive amount of the old ones; the long hours of study call 
for an amount of labor the child is incapable of supplying, or if she 
does the work, she expends at the time energy which should be 
stored up for future use.” With the boy of this period, the case is 
similar, though the development of the two sexes runs by no means 
parallel; yet the mistaken way in which the right principle of co- 
“education is put in practice, forces boys and girls into a parallel 
course of study which does neither sex full justice. The adolescent 
child requires much greater care and study than has been his or 
her lot heretofore, and many lives have become warped and ineffec- 
tive because of lack of discretion and proper influence at this stage. 

Proper influence at any stage ought not to mean the suppres- 
sion of the child’s native instincts and a substitution of our own 
ideas, notions, opinions, prejudices, habits, and the like in the 
children’s mind in place of what would be the outcome of their self- 
activity. A child is so easily misled into an imitation of the ways 
of his companions, his parents and teachers. He is naturally imi- 
tative, and open to suggestive influences—ready to follow the ex- 
ample of those around him. ‘Nothing,’ says La Rochefoucauld, 
‘is so contagious as example. It lets loose in our lives those bad 
actions which shame would have kept imprisoned.” And Hosea 
Ballou said in one of his sermons: ‘‘ Education commences at the 
mother’s knee, and every word spoken within the hearsay of little 
children tends towards the formation of character.” 

No temptation is greater for the educating parent and teacher 
than to impress the children under their care with the importance 
and infallibility of their own opinions and peculiarities. No inher- 
itance is so sure as that of prejudices. Lew Wallace, the author 
of Ben Hur, in speaking of the Sadducean views and partisanship 
of the father of his hero, says: ‘‘In the natural order of things, 
these circumstances and conditions, opinions and peculiarities, 
would have descended to the son as certainly and really, as any 

portion of his father’s estate.”” And in our modern times, it is con- 
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sidered the natural order of things that the son of a Democrat be 
also a Democrat; or that it is the divine right of parents to have 
their children grow up in the same religion they cherish them- 
selves. This right, however, must be disputed. I am aware that 
many will take exception to this view. And I can sympathise with 
the opposing attitude. I know from personal experience that such 
things are matters of emotion rather than of reflexion. I have 
myself felt those heartpangs which come to us when our children 
develop ideas and ambitions foreign to our own cherished hopes. 
And yet, I disagree with the doctrine of parental dictatorship over 
their children’s consciences. 

I believe in the divine right of each child to be himself, and 
not the copy of anybody else, even be it his parents. There is 
enough they will take from us unavoidably. Indeed, let us set be- 
fore our children noble examples, but not so much for imitation as 
for inspiration. Let us inspire them with a love for the beautiful, 
an enthusiasm for the right and true, a reverence for the eternal : 
but allow them at the same time to preserve their individual taste, 
to feel according to their own temperament, to create for the ab- 
stract conception of eternity and infinity their own symbols. In- 
spire them with respect for the courage with which you stand up 
for your own convictions; but do not insist that your convictions 
must hold sway over their consciences. A conviction is a growth, 
and this growth is dependent upon many determining factors not 
easily understood and never fully controlled. A conviction is the 
expression of an individual attitude, and this attitude is our own, 
and can be assumed by another as little as he can stand where we 
stand. The same object will appear very different to each one of 
us, because there are a thousand and one differences in the power 
of vision. If we respect our children’s individual attitude instead 
of forcing them into the Procrustean bed of our own, they will 
learn to respect our own and other people’s conviction in return, 
and that will be a decided gain for character. Our opinions may 
be erroneous, and if we confuse respect for ourselves with respect 
for our opinions, we may lose both at one stroke. ‘‘What thinkest 
thou of his opinion?” asks the Clown of Malvolio in Twelfth 
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Night, and Malvolio answers: ‘‘I think nobly of the soul, and no 
way approve his opinion.” Let that suffice unto us: let us teach 
our children to think nobly of our soul, our aspirations, our charac- 
ter, our ideals, our courage, our virtue and reverence,—no matter 
whether they share our opinions. ‘‘Truth,” says Wendell Phillips, 
‘sis forever absolute, but opinion is truth filtered through the 
moods, the blood, the disposition of the spectator.” ‘‘The opin- 
ions of men who think,” says Hamerton, ‘‘are always growing and 
changing, like living children.”” And Lowell: ‘‘The foolish and 
the dead alone never change their opinion.” 

Who knows but that we may change our present attitude 
towards certain problems before long? Can we undertake to thrust 
our present opinion into the growing brain of a child that it may 
there become the starting-point of a growth which we cannot con- 
trol? It may be easy enough for an adult to liberate himself of an 
opinion and change his mind; but those notions which have been 
implanted into our souls during the plastic years of our childhood, 
have become encysted there, as it were, mostly in a pathological 
way, and form the basis of those prejudices and idiosyncrasies which 
haunt us all through life and make us one-sided and intolerant. 

We ought to develop and jealously preserve in our children 
the ability to think for themselves, and should not grieve too deeply 
when their thought leads them to other results than our own, as 
long as they aspire to the highest, as long as there is a noble pur- 
pose, a love for truth and righteousness, and sympathy and ready 
helpfulness for others. Unless we develop in them that power of 
independent thinking, they will fall easy victims to every popular 
folly. ‘‘The greatest part of mankind,” says Johnson, ‘‘have no 
other reason for their opinions than that they are in fashion.” This 
fact is the sad cause from which, in times of excitement and frenzy, 
the mob mind arises,—carrying away before its outburst all there 
is of reason and duty. Children who will not be allowed to learn 
the art of thinking and deciding for themselves, will never develop 
that strength of character which is the best safeguard of the moral 
life, and which will produce that noble intrepidity from which 
springs the power to cling steadfastly to our convictions, even 
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though an infuriated multitude may surge around us with threats: 
that calmness and serenity of mind which found expression from 
the’lips of the sufferer on the cross: ‘‘Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do.” 

Will you not rather have your son follow this exalted example 
than join the common herd of those who find it ‘‘easier as well as 
more advantageous to conform themselves to other men’s opinions, 
than to bring them over to theirs”? (La Bruyére). 

As a matter of fact, no one’s opinion fits any other individual- 
ity without modification. Our duty as educators is to put the child 
into such a position that he may work out his own salvation, his 
individual destiny. Of the educator’s example, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. Harris, has said somewhat paradoxically, 
but with much of significance: ‘‘Of course the teacher should be 
an example, but she should be careful that no one follows her.” 
That is good doctrine. The same thought was expressed by W. E. 
Channing thus: ‘‘The great end of instruction is not to stamp our 
minds on the young, but to stir up their own; not to make them 
see with our eyes, but to look inquiringly and steadily with their 
own; not to give them a definite amount of knowledge, but to in- 
spire a fervent love of truth; not to form an outward regularity, 
but to touch inward springs; not to burden the memory, but to 
quicken and strengthen the power of thought, to awaken the con- 
science, so that they may discern and approve for themselves what 
is everlastingly right and good.” 

Every child is unique; and the fond mother who strokes her 
boy’s curly head caressingly, and imagines there is no other like 
him, is certainly right. He may not perhaps excel all others, but 
he is, with all his possible faults, a most fascinating study to the 
lover of child-nature, different from all others, a combination of 
forces absolutely unique and not admitting of duplication, full of 
mysteries and potential revelations. To do justice to this 


‘*+ + + sweet, new blossom of Humanity, 
Fresh fallen from God’s own home to flower on earth,"”! 


1Gerald Massey. 
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so that it may bloom forth in all its peculiar beauty, we must care- 
fully study him. Just because he is unlike other children, it will 
not suffice to treat him as any child may be treated. Certainly, all 
children have some things in common, but not all simultaneously, 
or in the same proportion. To speak of the ‘‘average” child is an 
absurdity. He does not exist; he is a mere abstraction. It is idle 
to make rules for average children, for every living child is an ex- 
ception to the rule. If we want to do the right thing educationally, 
we must remember Goethe’s word : 
‘*Ach, wir kénnen die Kinder nach unserm Sinne nicht formen ! 

So wie Gott sie uns gab, so muss man sie haben und lieben, 

Sie erziehen auf's Beste und jeglichen lassen gewdhren ; 

Denn der eine hat die, der andere andere Gaben ; 

Jeder braucht sie und jeder ist doch nur auf eigene Weise 

Gut und gliicklich ...."? 

Respect for the individual soul of the child! To suppress it is 
crime, and to murder the soul of a living child is as wicked as to 
starve his body. 

‘‘Impartially their talents scan, 
Just education makes the man.” 4 


As Plato put it: ‘‘Do not train boys to learning by force and 
harshness; but direct them to it by what amuses their minds, so 
that you may be better able to discover with accuracy the peculiar 


bent of the genius of each.” 
To be sure, it is not an easy task to scan the talents of a child 


impartially so as to make a just education possible; for all of us 
are more or less influenced by preferences and dislikes ; and to dis- 
cover with any degree of accuracy the peculiar bent of the genius 
of each, requires much tact, insight, patience, love, and discretion. 


1In my imperfect translation : 

‘Fashion we cannot our children conforming with preconceived notions! 
God has fashioned their souls, and as such we must cherish and love them, 
Train them as best we know how, and allow each one his own freedom ; 
For each child is endowed with gifts and talents to suit him ; 

Differing all, each doing his own work, each only in his way 
Good and happy... .” 


2Gay, Zo a Mother. 
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Full play must be granted to all the different activities of the mind, 
so that whatever talent there is may manifest itself. There must 
be as much freedom from restraint as is compatible with the cir- 
cumstances under which the child lives; and whatever direction 
and help is offered, must be administered with the utmost care so 
that the spontaneity of the child, his confidence in parent and 
teacher, be not checked. Too easily is a child discouraged, or re- 
pelled, and then his inner self, his true self, recedes into the deep- 
est hiding-place of his own little heart, and his outward self will 
forever be a sham and coventionality, or he will spend himself in 
resentment and unhappiness. Let us not forget Goethe’s word : 


‘Differing all, each doing his own work, each only in his way 
Good and happy... .” 


An instance may be quoted as reported by a woman of deep 
insight into the workings of the child-heart,—which sheds a flood 
of light upon the feelings of many children, and upon the mistakes 
we sometimes make in dealing with individual souls. 

‘‘T knew an instance of a child whose violent outbreak of tem- 
per was followed by such a tenderness of contrition as overcame 
his pride, which did not like to say that he ‘was sorry’ he had been 
wrong. Nevertheless, the love for his mother and the distress at 
having grieved her overswept all other feelings. He watched his 
chance when she was alone to creep to her side and say aloud to 
her the words that for three nights he had been saying over to him- 
self in bed, though the daylight took away his courage to speak 
out. And the mistaken mother, instead of gathering her boy to 
her heart, as no doubt she longed to do, felt that this was a God- 
given opportunity to labor with him over the sinfulness of his evil 
temper, with the result that never in all her after-life, though he 
went wrong many times, did he turn to the heart of his mother for 

pardon and pity and love. She, alas! did not know the harm she 
did, and he, poor child, did not know what it was that drove the 
flood of his sorrowful penitence back into his own heart, and sent 
him away angry and sore, and sorry that he had spoken at all.” 
(Mary Lowe Dickinson. ) 


| 
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In recognising the differences of our children, let us not worry 
that they are different. If they are quick to temper, let us not com- 
plain: they may also be quick to repent, and quick to learn. If 
they be lazy, let us be patient: they may need more sympathy than 
blame. ‘‘Perhaps we should not attribute much more praise or 
blame to the industry of one individual and laziness of another 
than we do to the plumpness of one and the leanness of another.” 
(H. S. Curtis, Child Study Monthly, Dec. 1897.) There are causes 
for all these differences, and while each peculiarity may have its 
drawbacks, it has also its advantages. We have only to take care 
to recognise the real needs of the child. There are few but will 
fit into some groove of peculiar usefulness,—let us be content with 
this reflexion, and not try to force a child best fitted for one place, 
into another which strikes our fancy better. If there were not 
these manifold differences and varieties, how could this race of 
ours exist, with the multiplicity of service needed to keep up and 
develop civilisation and culture? Service is the key-note of genuine 
success. As long as our child can render service, however humble, 
as long as he can fill his particular place, so long let us be thank- 
ful. But this success will be largely of our own making: only by 
understanding, and ministering to, the individual needs of our 
child, shall we make—or unmake him. 

Says James Cotter Morison in his Essay on Gibbon: ‘‘A good 
education is generally considered as reflecting no small credit on 
its possessor; but in the majority of cases it reflects credit on the 


wise solicitude of his parents or guardians, rather than on himself.” 
And let us be sure about one thing: a day laborer needs just as 
good an education in his way, as a college professor in his; for 
education is not a matter of grammar or geometry,—it is a matter 
of growth, of spiritual maturity, of fulness of serviceableness, of 


character. 

It is a not uncommon experience that mothers who in the first 
pride of their sweet dignity will protest there is none like their 
boy, will gradually begin to wonder in the deepest depths of their 
grieved hearts ‘‘whether other bright women could have such stu- 
pid children.” To these afflicted creatures we may extend this 
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consolation: whatever apparent faults we may discover in our chil- 
dren, however provokingly rude, or irresponsive, or stupid they 
may appear at times, there is hope they will turn out all right in 
the end. What harasses us may be only symptoms of growth 
with its seeming inconsistencies, capers, and caprices. Only let 
the child be himself; know him, love him, trust him, be patient 
and discreet ; lead him gently onward: and he will repay your so- 
licitude a thousandfold. 

From an ethical point of view, the moral and religious evolu- 
tion of the child-soul is of particular import. It has been indicated 
before that this evolution takes place according to biological laws. 
These laws must be studied and regarded; we should not try to 
force this development prematurely, but give each stage its due. 
The child passes in this evolution through stages which are broadly 
parallel to those through which the race has passed; and as we 
cannot expect a Zulu to grasp the ethics of Kant or Spencer, like- 
wise we cannot hope to make a child of school age appreciate ab- 
stract morality or the doctrine of salvation. There is a long way 
from the egoism of the savage and the baby to the altruism of the 
moral adult of modern civilisation. But if it be true as regards 
children generally that-great caution must be exercised in dealing 
with the problem of their ethical and religious education, it is par- 
ticularly true that the moral adjustment of the individual child is 
the result of very individual conditions and influences. Prof. Earl 
Barnes has shown with considerable force ‘‘that how we think the 
child ought to feel has nothing to do with our problem; that it is 
with us to discover how the child does feel.” ‘‘Average” notions 
will help very little in treating particular cases, and every child has 
a very particular mind of his own. His individual attitude and its 
motives must be understood, his individual stage of development 
must be considered. Conscience is of slow growth, and a very 
sensitive plant at that. I have therefore more and more approached 
the conclusion that in the matter of ethics and religion individual 
methods should be employed almost exclusively. Class instruction 
may be a helpful adjunct in the objective part of this training— 
concerning the history of religions, or purely academical disputa- 
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tions of intellectual problems in ethics. But then its place is not 
in the early years of childhood ; it will properly be found at the 
stage when the child has laid the foundation of his subjective 


‘morality and religious attitude. So-called ethical and religious les- 


sons in schools, Sunday schools, and the like, are of service in cer- 
tain directions, at certain stages, and under certain conditions. 
However, as they are generally understood and conducted they are 
apt to do more harm than good. Their effect is mostly nothing 
but a purely external conformity to established institutions, a sur- 
render of independent thinking to other men’s opinions: cant and 
hypocrisy in all their forms. True religiosity is a matter of spir- 
itual growth within the individual: it is that which is most pecu- 
liarly our own, and which in its deepest meaning we cannot share 
with anybody as it is incommunicable. Home and school and the 
entire educational environment will indeed exert a powerful in- 
fluence upon the growth of the ethico-religious character; but this 
influence should be one of sf:rit rather than direct teaching if it is 
to be genuinely wholesome. Direct moral and religious influence 
must wait its chances, and these chances come at different mo- 
ments with different children, and are of so subtle and evanescent 
character that it requires all the alertness and tact of the educator 
to turn them to best use. The temperament of the child is an im- 
portant factor. There are distinct differences between the children 
in attitude and idealism. 

In this respect, two main groups may be distinguished: those 
whose development is gradual, and those who pass through periods 
of storm and stress, doubts and awakenings. Professor Starbuck, 
of Clark University, in his paper on the ‘‘ Psychology of Religion” 
(American Journal of Psychology, Oct., 1897), speaks thus of adoles- 
cents: ‘‘One can scarcely think of a single pedagogical rule in re- 
gard to religious training after the end of childhood which might 
not violate the deepest needs of the person whom it is the purpose 
to help. The first demand is that the teacher or spiritual leader 
shall know something of the case he is to deal with, —his training, 
his temperament and the present trend of his life. It requires care- 
ful reading into human nature to know what a person needs and is 
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ripe for; the magic stroke which is to change a child into a man. 
. . . Each stage should be a preparation for the next, so that the 
person may emerge naturally and evenly into a strong, beautiful, 


spiritual manhood or womanhood.”’ 

The immediate result of this new aspect of child-life will be a 
revision of all our educational standards. Mass ‘education must 
give way to individual methods. Home and school are both affected 
by the gospel of childhood. We must have more intelligent parent- 
hood, and a different view of the meaning of school education. 
««Soon the entire curriculum will have to be reconstructed not with 
a view to the needs of adult life, but with a view to the needs of 
the growing organism at each stage of its varying development, the 
proper food and nourishment at one stage having no necessary 
logical connexion whatever with the requirements of later stages, 
or even being a positive poison if given after that period— growths 
probably being demanded at certain periods which must later be 
sloughed off, absorbed, or transformed.” (A. Caswell Ellis, ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy of Education,” Pedagogical Seminary, Oct., 1897.) 

Home and school must necessarily co-operate to bring about 
the best results in an individual valuation and treatment of our 
children. There must exist a relation of utmost frankness and 
mutual confidence between parent and teacher. They have a mis- 
sion in common, and this mission is a noble one indeed: to cherish 
a young blossom on the tree of humanity that it may thrive and 
bear fruit to be a blessing to succeeding generations. 

Happier than now will be the days of childhood when each 
one of our beloved little ones receives back from our hands his 
birthright—that of being himself. And happier shall we be, also, 
who shall be blessed in our children. Verily, the divine message 
is full of profound meaning: ‘‘ Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Yea, truly, by living with our children, by observing and lovingly 
studying their childish ways, by entering into their spirit: a new 
revelation will come to us, a new life of unspeakable sweetness 
and tenderness and felicity. We shall learn once more to be one 
with nature and the eternal powers that manifest themselves in her 
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and work for perfection and righteousness. We shall once more 
distinguish the dross from the gold, and cast out the sham, the 
false, the conventional, and return to what is genuine and true 
and everlasting. We shall find the veritable fountain of youth, and 
bathing in it, the dust gathered from the roadside of our weary 
lives will wash off, and we shall be clean and fresh and vigorous. 
Eden will open its gates once more for us; in the paradise where 
our children live, we, too, may once more taste of the sweetness of 
all the flowers and fruits therein, even though we may have sinfully 
eaten from the tree whose fruit made us conscious of good and evil 
and placed us in danger of spiritual death. And love will then 
reign supreme, and forgiveness, and mutual understanding, so that 
we live together with our brothers and sisters in one communion 
of souls, bearing and respecting our differences, and uniting our 
forces in the common cause of humanity. And all that will be the 
work of our children from whose eyes there will come this new 
revelation. From the mouth of tender babes will come the gospel 
of good-will to men. Truly it has been said: ‘‘The debt of hu- 
manity to the little children has not yet been told.” In the words 


of our American poet : 
“Ah, what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 
What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,— 
That to the world are children ; 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 
Come to me, O ye children ! 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 
For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses 
And the gladness of your looks ? 
Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” —Zongfellow, 


‘MaximiLian P. E. GroszMANn. 
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THE GREEK MYSTERIES, A PREPARATION 
FOR CHRIS‘ IANITY. 


HRISTIANITY, while marking a new epoch in the history of 
religion, did not appear suddenly and without due preparation; 
on the contrary, it grew slowly ; and we are able to trace almost all 
of its essential elements to antecedent conditions. The whole is 
new, but its ingredients are old. The various component ideas ex- 
isted previously in dim and scattered notions. Christianity focussed 
them into one great system. It rendered the most powerful pre- 
Christian aspirations and visions of religious yearnings concrete 
by embodying them in representative figures, especially in Christ, 
whose picture became the center round which all church institu- 
tions and doctrines crystallised. 

The doctrines of Christianity are not accidental formations; 
they are the necessary product of a long development and the re- 
sult of a mixture of various religious traditions. In an historical 
sense Christianity is truly and unequivocally the world-religion, for 
it assimilated almost all the cosmopolitan faiths current in the Ro- 
man empire. It discarded those elements only which had become 
absolutely unacceptable. It absorbed in a popular form the spirit 
of the most elevating philosophy of the times, and adopted a Puri- 
tan-like, at times even an iconoclastic, conception of God. While 


acknowledging the significance and potency of human sacrifices 
and other barbaric rites, it so transfigured their conception as to 
render them forever harmless by declaring their fulfilment in the 
sacrificial death of the Saviour on the cross. 

Christianity is not the doctrine of one Church, nor the religion 
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of one age. Christianity is an historical movement, the roots of 
which lie buried in the dim past of prehistoric life. It finds ex- 
pression in many churches and in various doctrines, and we must 
not expect consistency. The Jewish Christians, or Nazarees, held 
different views from the Gentile Christians with their Pauline the- 
ology, and the world-conception of Protestants is in many respects 
radically opposed to the faith of the Roman Church. Nor are these 
differences limited to doctrine; they find expression in ethics. The 
quintessence of the Nazaree religion consisted in the practice of 
communism, while all the great Churches of to-day agree in de- 
nouncing communistic doctrines as un-Christian. The early Church, 
represented by the Church Fathers, denounces image-worship as 
idolatrous; but the State Church of the Roman Empire condemns 
iconoclasm as impious and introduces the worship of the saints as 
an essential part of its institutions. All seems fluctuant and con- 
tradictory, but we shall easily comprehend the situation if we re- 
flect that Christianity is not a specific doctrine but a religious 
movement developing various forms in various countries and pass- 
ing through different phases. 

Christianity does not exhibit one and the same principle 
throughout, but for that reason its underlying tendency is not in- 
definite. Christianity as a religion is the conviction cherished by 
those who call themselves Christians ; it is subjective and a matter 
of individual consciousness. But Christianity in history is the his- 
torical movement that produced these dispositions in the hearts of 
various people; and this historical movement which is centered 
round the person of Jesus of Nazareth has for nearly two millenni- 
ums proved to be the most important factor in the development of 
mankind. Philosophical questions lie back of it, and moral consid- 
erations give it strength; for it is an attempt at solving the problem 
of all problems, which is the riddle of the universe,—the question 
of the significance of life. 

The answer to the world-problem is formulated in story-form, 
in the tidings of the life and death of Jesus. Hereto were added 
doctrines, practices, moral injunctions, sacraments, rituals, church 
institutions, and philosophies. Dogmas and interpretations of tra- 
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ditions were made by various men living at different times, and 
their divergencies caused considerable trouble, but led finally to the 
establishment of Churches with definite doctrines and regulated 
institutions. 

We have treated several phases of this problem, tracing back 
the origin of the Nazaree sect to the Kenites of the age of Moses,! 
setting forth the significance of the pre-Christian Gnosticism,? ex- 
plaining the meaning of the sacrament and its relation to primitive 
usages such as god-eating and partaking of the food of the tree of 
life,? analysing the Lord’s Prayer,‘ and outlining the personality of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the prophet of the Nazaree, according to the 
Gospel reports in the light of modern criticism.5 We have further 

*discussed the nature of the symbol of Christianity, the cross, in a 
series of articles, endeavoring to show how the various pagan notions 
of the cross prepared for and determined the rise of the Christian 
cross.° Christianity was prepared for by Greek philosophy, mainly 
by that of Plato, by the Greek ethics of Socrates and others, and 
by the Greek religion, including its mythology and especially the 
belief in the sons of Zeus and in saviours from evil.1 We now 
propose to show the preparation that Christianity received from 
the Greek Mysteries, which played a very prominent part in the 
religious life of classic antiquity. 


* 
* * 


We owe a great number of important religious terms and 
words of exquisite intensity to the Greek Mysteries, and some of 
them became prominent in Christian theology, while others have 


1«¢Yahveh and Manitou,” Zhe Monist, Vol. IX., p. 382. 

2«'Gnosticism and its Relation to Christianity," 7ze Monzst, Vol. VIII, p. 
502. 

3«« The Food of Life and the Sacrament,” 7he Monist, Vol. X., p. 246. 

4««The Lord's Prayer," 7he Open Court, Vol. XII., p. 491. 

5«¢The Personality of Jesus and His Historical Relation to Christianity,” 7he 
Monist, Vol. X., p. 573. 

6 See articles on the cross, 7ze Open Court, Vol. XIII., pp. 149, 224, 296, 472, 
673. 


7 «Greek Religion and Mythology,” 7hke Open Court, Vol. XIV., p. 513. 
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become household words even of these latter days. Such is the 
conservatism of language and the preservation of ideas! 

The appearance in the mountains of the young god Dionysos, 
who was then sacrificed under the form of one of his sacred ani- 
mals, as a fawn or as a bull, was called his parusia (rapoveia), i. e., 
the act of becoming present, and this same word is one of the most 
significant expressions of Christian terminology denoting the com- 
ing of the Saviour and the incarnation of the Logos. 

In addition to the conception of God’s parusia in corporeal 
form, we still speak of ‘‘ecstasy,” of ‘‘enthusiasm,” and of ‘‘ma- 
nias,’”’—all words derived directly from the Orphic cult. 

The word commonly used for ‘‘initiation” (reAerq, i. €., com- 
pletion) does not occur in the New Testament, but St. Paul speaks‘ 
frequently of the completion or realisation of the perfect man, 
using derivatives from the same root. 

St. Paul says (Col. iii. 14): ‘‘Charity is the bond of our conse- 
cration (rededrys),” i. e., the state of being initiated into the mys- 
teries of the Christian religion. Christ is said to have taken the 


highest degree of initiation—reAaw6els éyevero (Hebr. v. g) and it be- 
. hooved him to be initiated (reAcéoa1) through suffering (Hebr. ii. 10). 
Jesus is called (Hebr. xii. 2) the leader of initiation (reAawryjs), 
and to the Corinthians the Apostle proclaims that he teaches them 
as the initiated (ré\eo) the wisdom of God in a mystery (1 Cor. ii. 
6 ff.). The authorised version obliterates to a great extent the effect 
of the technical terms ‘‘initiated’”’ and ‘‘mystery,” but the sense is 


still there. 

The word ‘‘mystery” is mentioned not only in the Epistles, but 
even in the Gospels (Matt. xiii. 11), and in Revelation (i. 20, xvii. 
7). In the days when the New Testament was written, the term 
had no other meaning than that of the knowledge of a pvorys, i. e., 
of a person initiated into the rites of some deity, Demeter, Diony- 
sos or Orpheus; the modern and more general sense of ‘‘secret” 
was developed after the Greek Mysteries fell into disuse, when the 
significance of the term was no longer understood. Among Gnostics 
and especially in the Pistis Sophia, one of the most interesting of 
Gnostic books, it is still used in the original sense, and here even 
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the idea itself is of greater prominence than in the New Testament 


canon. 

The most celebrated Mystery-festival took place at Eleusis, 
which means the trysting or gathering place; and the same word 
is used in the New Testament to denote the advent of Christ, the 
coming of the just man, # éAcdors rod dixaiov (Acts vii. 52). 

The ethics of the Greek Mysteries are ascetic in tendency. 
Their devotees longed for untrammeled freedom and liberation 
from the bonds of necessity. They yearned for.escape from this 
body of death, from the life of limitations, from the world of mat- 
ter, and sought refuge in the realms of unbounded spiritual liberty. 
Pindar, one of the poets, who was strongly affected by Orphic tra- 
ditions, sings (Fragm., 131): 

‘*The body is subject to death, the all-conqueror, but the soul remains alive. 
The soul sleeeps so long as the body is active; but when the body sleeps, the soul 
frequently reveals the future to the sleeper.” 

Orphic life (Bios "Oppixds) was ascetic, and its aim was purity 
of heart, having in view the liberation of the soul from the influence 
of the senses. But the liberty of the rites, which was analogous to 
the liberties taken in the carnival celebrations of modern times, 
easily served as a pretext for going to the extremes of licentious- 
ness, by no means implied in the original libertinism of the Mys- 
teries. We know of a senatus consultum in Rome forbidding ex- 
cesses of this kind. The original document is still preserved on 
metal tablets and mentioned by Livy. 

The religious views underlying the several mystic rites are the 
expression of beliefs which can be traced back to prehistoric ages 
and exhibit an obvious kinship with the Osiris myth, the Adonis 
legend, and the story of Tammuz. They describe in the form of a 
myth the death and resurrection of the god of vegetation, and sug- 
gest at the same time the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
which seems assured through the miraculous resurrection of the 
divine child of mother Earth,—Harpokrates, i. e., Hor the child, 
Tammuz, i. e., the son of life, Adonis, Persephone, Dionysos, etc. 
These ideas of the dying and resurrected god seem to have been 
superseded during the Homeric era, but kept smouldering under- 
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neath the ashes as folklore, and afterwards were strengthened by 
the importation of foreign elements. They asserted themselves 
again with the ascendency of the people’s parties, especially the 
Ionian democracy at Athens. 

The gods of the Mysteries, Dionysos and Orpheus, ushered in 
a new conception of religion. Nevertheless, they did not antag- 
onise the old gods, but entered into an alliance with them ; and 
when the entire mythology of Hellas melted before the rays of 
the rising sun of Christianity, the ideas that had prompted the in- 
stitution of the Mysteries survived the deluge and reappeared in 
new forms, proclaiming in a new language the glory of the dying 
and resurrected god and the immortality of the human soul. 

The Dionysos cult proclaimed the holiness of intoxication as 
an event symbolical of the liberation of the soul from the body, and 
thus the drinking of wine became a sacrament of mystic signifi- 
cance. The god enters and takes possession of his worshippers, 
who are thus assimilated to their god and become &ea—zgott- 
besessen, god-obsessed. 

The rapture of intoxication is not considered a licence nor an 
act of frivolous indulgence ; it denotes a soaring above the misery 
of the present life into the higher realms of heavenly bliss, and 
affords, according to the doctrine of the Mysteries, a foretaste of 
the glorious beyond, of the immortal life to come, which awaits the 
soul after death. What appears to outsiders as libertinism is there- 
fore the same with that state which St. Paul calls ‘‘the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” 

The Rev. W. M. Ramsay says in his article on the subject in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (XVII., p. 123): 

‘*The Mysteries occupied a place among the ancients analogous to that of the 
Holy Sacrament in the Christian church.” 

The Mysteries of Greece were not part of the official state reli- 
gion. Says Mr. Ramsay (doc. cit., p. 126): 

‘*The public religion either became, like the Panathenaia, a purely political 
display of the power and splendor of Athens, or else, like much of the old ceremonial 


of the acropolis, was performed perfunctorily. It had no hold on the mind of the 
people ; its simple antique ceremonies told nothing of the subjects which troubled 
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men’s minds, the thoughts of sin, of a future life, and of punishment for guilt. 
But the Mysteries concerned themselves precisely with these subjects : they pro- 
vided a series of preliminary purifications for their votaries ; they turned men’s 
minds to the deeper problems of life and death, and gave them new views; they 
made some attempt to reach and touch the individual mind. Thus, while the public 
Hellenic religion sank into disrepute, the Mysteries became more and‘more impor- 
tant as time elapsed.” 


Dealing with the main problems of the human heart, the Mys- 
teries were more popular and not less venerable than the state re- 
ligions of Greece. They were designed to be a comfort in the trib- 
ulations of life, and to make the initiated strong in the presence of 
death, holding out to them the promise of resuscitation and immor- 


tality. 

The Orphic cult presumably made use of symbols similar to 
those of the Eleusinian Mysteries, but the latter adapted the crude 
ancient traditions to modern requirements and emphasised the 
moral influence to be exercised upon the initiated. The Orphic 
rites were lacking in this respect. Says Mr. Ramsay (Zuc. Brit., 
Vol. XVII., pp. 125, 126): 


‘Plato condemns in the strongest terms the Orphic Mysteries, which promise 
salvation in return for mere ritualistic acts of purification and initiation ; if he re- 
spects the Eleusinian Mysteries, which also promise salvation as the reward of ini- 
tiation, this can be only because he believes that they promise it on different 
grounds. The reason is explained by Isocrates, who expressly says that this salva- 
tion in the future life, the reward of the initiated, is gained by all who lead a pious 
and just life. In like manner, Diodorus says that the initiated are said to grow 
better; and Andocides makes a similar remark about the object of the Mysteries. 
According to Sopater, initiation establishes a kinship of the soul with the divine 
nature; and Theon Smyrneus says that the final stage of initiation is the state of 
bliss and divine favor which results from it. 

‘The words of Pindar, Sophocles, Isocrates, agree with the words of the Ho- 
meric Hymn (I. 480) that the initiated have peculiar advantages in the future 
world, and many other passages are equally clear and distinct. 

‘One of the most important passages is that where Galen maintains that the 
study of nature, if prosecuted with the concentrated attention given to the Mys- 
teries, is even more fitted than they are to reveal the power and wisdom of God, 
inasmuch as these truths are more obscurely expressed in the Mysteries than in 
nature. 

‘‘The testimony of the Christian writers is entirely to the same effect; while 
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stigmatising the impure character of some of the rites, they always admit that the 
Mysteries were intended to lead the people up to a knowledge of religious truth. 

‘‘The first and most important condition required of those who would enter 
the temple at Lindus is that they be pure in heart, and not conscious of any crime; 
_ conditions of ceremonial purity are enumerated as secondary matters. 

‘‘Now, with regard to the profanation of the Mysteries by those persons who 
ridiculed them, it is easy to understand that the very simple character of the rites, 
the commonplace nature of the sacred things which were exposed as the crowning 
ceremony of the Mysteries to the adoration of the people, lent themselves readily 
to ridicule when contrasted with the solemn preparations that led up to the crown- 
ing act, and the great effects that were expected from the initiation. The people 
who had been initiated, who believed in the salutary effect of the admission to 
handle and kiss the sacred objects, were naturally both shocked and indignant at 
the ridicule thus cast on their holy sacrament by the pitiless analysis of a cold dis- 
believing intellect. They felt that more than met the eye existed in these sacred 
things. 

‘Those who believed in the Mysteries kept in their hearts, as a saving and 
sacred possession, the knowledge of what they had seen and heard and kissed and 
handled; the thought was too holy to be rashly spoken of, even to the initiated. 
Numerous references prove that this mystic silence was generally very carefully 
observed.” 


The leading theme or Zettmotiv of the Mysteries of ancient 
Greece, the Eleusinian festivals, the orgies or Bacchanalia, the 
Orphic rites, and all others,! is the hope of immortality and the ex- 


pectation of redemption from death. 

In the Eleusinian Mysteries the myth of Persephone (the god- 
dess of vegetation) was dramatically represented. Persephone, 
sometimes simply called Kora, i. e., the maiden, is the daughter 
of Demeter, the goddess of the earth. While playing in a meadow, 
she is abducted by Hades, the god of the Nether World. Demeter 
searches for her daughter with torches in her hand, and is at last 
informed of her fate by Helios, the all-seeing sun. The afflicted 
mother is in despair. She sits beside a well? and attracts the at- 
tention of Keleos, King of Eleusis, and Metaneira, his Queen, kind- 
hearted people, who received her into their house as a nurse of 
their child Demophon. She proposed to bestow the boon of im- 


1We shall limit ourselves to three Mysteries, the Eleusinian, the Orphic, and 
the Bacchic, omitting those of the Corybants, of Aphrodite, etc. 
2 The stone on which she sat is called the Laughless Rock, Agelastos Petra.. 
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mortality on the boy by plunging him every night into a bath of 
fire, and would have completed her task had not the frightened 
mother surprised her. Demeter thereupon made herself known as 


Demeter 


Roscher, 


Persephone 
Persephone 
Hades 
Persephone 
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Tue Rape oF PERSEPHONE.! 
(Braun, Antike Marmorwerke, I1., 


Aphrodite 
Aphrodite 


Enkelados 


Demeter 
Sarcophagus. 


a goddess and took her departure, but introduced the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and charged her nursling—in Attica called Triptolemos— 


1 Persephone is represented twice, unless we interpret the figure with the crown 
as a Hera, or an Artemis. 
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to teach mankind the blessings of agriculture.1 In the meantime 
Zeus interceded for Demeter and requested his brother to release 
Persephone. Hades obeyed but gave her a pomegranate to eat 
(here representing the food of death or the apple of Eve), which 
made her forever a denizen of the world below, and thus a com- 


promise was effected. 

Now Persephone, the Queen of Hades, divides her time be- 
tween the world of the living and the world of the dead. In winter 
vegetation lies dead, buried in the ground, but in spring the god- 


TRIPTOLEMOS, THE PROTECTOR OF THE PLOw IN ATTICA, IS PRESENTED 
BY DEMETER WITH HER Car Drawn By WINGED DRaGons. 


(Taylor, Zleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, p. 128.) 


dess is resurrected and fills mankind with new life and joy. This 
myth of the resurrection of Nature’s life was interpreted as a sym- 
bol of man’s immortality. 


1 Other versions call the kind-hearted couple Dysaules and Baubo. The king 
of Eleusis is sometimes called ‘‘Eleusis.” In the story of the mixed drink, which 
will be mentioned further on, Baubo is replaced by Iambe in the Homeric hymn. 
Demophon and Triptolemos are sometimes distinguished, sometimes identified. 
After the introduction of Bacchic rites, the young Dionysos plays an important 
part under the name Iacchos and to some extent seems to take the place of Demo- 
phon-Triptolemos. The Homeric hymn refers to the death and resurrection of the 
‘holy child Iacchos" (262-264). 
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The Eleusinian Mysteries consisted of two festivals. Louis 
Dyer defines their significance thus :1 


‘‘The Lesser Mysteries at Athens were a sort of preface to the greater ones of 
Eleusis, and the time of their celebration was earlier in the year. The Greater or 


DEMETER, TRIPTOLEMOS, AND Kora. 
Relief from Eleusis. (Cf. Roscher, Lexicon der gr. und rim. Mythologie, p. 1350., 


Epoptical Mysteries did not come until the month Boedromion (August-September) 
six months later than the flower-month (Anthesterion) of the Lesser Mysteries. 
“The ordinary progress of initiation was as follows :— In the flower-month at 


Studies of the Gods in Greece at Certain Sanctuaries Recently Excavated, 
pp. 208 ff. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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Athens an applicant could become a mystes—a novice, let us say—by participation 
in the Lesser Mysteries at the Athenian Eleusinion. Thus, and apparently only 
thus, was a man qualified to take part, six months later, in the Greater Mysteries 
at Eleusis. But even then he appeared at Eleusis only as a mystes or novice, and 
could not join in all the acts of worship or see all the ceremonial. After a year had 
elapsed, however, our mystes became an epoptes, and as such saw with his own 
eyes and heard with his own ears all that the Greater or Epoptical Mysteries af- 
forded. The religious privileges of the completely initiated are reached by two qual- 
ifying stages, as we should say, by baptism at the Lesser, and confirmation at the 


Worshippers Kora Demeter 


SACRIFICE OF A P1G TO DEMETER. 


Initiation scene from the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
Found in Eleusis, now in Paris. (After Panofka, Cab¢net Pourtales, pl. 18 ) 


Greater Mysteries. The vague and unprecise terms in which the full ceremony is 
described are terms of sight. The Epoptes or Viewer is said to have Autopsy, or 
sight with his own eyes— Real Vision. These hints, with others, such as the con- 
nection between showing light and the title of the leader of the mystic ceremonial, 
who was called Hierophant, persuade some that after a period of darkness the ini- 
tiated saw a great light. 

‘‘All the mystae and every creature and thing that was to play a part in the great 
ceremonial underwent purgation by washing in the sea. Sea-surges dash all human 
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harms away, says Euripides somewhere, expressing a belief well-nigh universal in 
ancient Greece. 
‘The first two days of the Eleusinian-Athenian festival were spent in Athens 


Human sacrifice (abolished?). 


ELEUSINIAN CEREMONIES. 
From Etruscan vases. (After Taylor, Zleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, p. 22.) 


after these ceremonies of purgation. Solemn preparations were there and then com- 
pleted for the great ceremonial procession from Athens to Eleusis along the Sacred 
Way and through the sacred gates into the precinct and its Great Hall of Initiation. 
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By means of all this pomp Dionysos-Iacchos was associated with Demeter and Per- 
sephone at Eleusis, and Dionysos became one of the gods at Eleusis, under the name 
of Jacchos, which was chanted by the mystae all through the day while they brought 
him to Eleusis, and again during the day spent in bringing him back to his home in 


Heracles Mystagogue  Triptolemos Dionysos 
Aphrodite Eros Demeter Plutos Persephone Calligeneia 


Tue INITIATION OF HERACLES INTO THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES AT AGR&. 
On a pelike from Kertsch. (After Stephani, Comfte-rendu. 1859, pl. II.) 


the Athenian Iaccheion. Underlying all the light-heartedness shown by those who 


joined this procession was an incommunicable solemnity. 
‘No wonder then, if the yearly procession of the living mystae was often thought 


Persephone Hades Heracles Hermes  Cerberos 
HERACLES IN THE UNDER WORLD. 


Picture in black figures on an ancient cup. (After Arch. Zettg., 
1859, plate 125. Roscher, Zex., II., 1122.) 


of as a foretaste of the life beyond, a dim vision of happiness to be hereafter in the 
islands of the blest, a rehearsal or promise in this world of the performance in the 


world to come.’ 
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The Greater Mysteries lasted nine days. The first day was 
called dyvppds, i. e., the day of gathering. The second day, which 
was the day of baptism, was known by the words dAAade piorat, 
i. e., Seawards ye who seek initiation! Then follows the day of fast- 
ing. The fourth day (xdAafov xdBodos) celebrates the rape of Perse- 
phone, which is typified by the abstraction of pomegranates and 
poppy-seeds in a basket (xdAaGos). Women with mystic cistes (xioras 
pvorixal ) in their hands followed the waggon that carried the basket. 
The fifth day is the day of lamps, Demeter searching for her lost 
daughter. On the sixth day Iacchos made his appearance and the 
procession to Eleusis took place. It bears the name-day of Iac- 
chos. The night which followed was the most sacred time of the 
whole festival. It was the scene of beholding. The mystze or 
novices were admitted into the presence of the initiated or epopte. 
The seventh day was a day of rejoicing and merry-making ; the 
eighth day was called Epidauria and was celebrated in commemo- 
ration of Asklepios of Epidauros, who, having arrived too late to 
take part in the celebration, had the benefit of a special initiation. 
In like manner Heracles was honored and made a participant of 
Eleusinian consecration. Not being in time for the chief feast, the 
Lesser Mysteries were instituted for his special benefit in consider- 
ation of his superior merits. The last day, the ninth, called the day 
of libations from earthen vessels (aAnpoxéar), concluded the cere- 
mony. Pindar says: 

‘*Blessed is he who has beheld the mysteries, descending into the Nether 
World. He knows the aim, he knows the origin of life.’’ 


The performance at Eleusis consisted of pantomimes, the 
singing of hymns,! and the exhibition of sacred symbols. Dirges 
are mentioned by Proclos,? commemorating the death of Demeter’s 
daughter, and hymns of joy greet her on her return to life? A 
beautiful voice was highly appreciated and regarded as an impor- 
tant requisite for the herald. 


1 For instance in a funeral inscription, Anthol. Pal. App. 246. 
2 Plato, Poltt., p. 384. 3 Schol. Theocr., I1., 36. 
*Philo, Str. vit. Soph., I1., 20. 
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There were four principal priests: (1) The hierophant (iepo- 
¢dyrns), who was always taken from the family of the Eumolpides, 
a mystagogue, and, as it were, the god-father of the initiated ; 
(2) The torch bearer, or daduchos (dgdctxos), commonly elected 
from a family who boast of descent from Triptolemos; (3) The 


Aphrodite 


Herald (?) Torchbearer (?) 
Triptolemos ; Athena 
Hierophant Demeter The Sacrificer 


ELEvusINIAN DIVINITIES AND PRIESTS. 


Water-vessel of Cumz, now in the Eremitage of St. Petersburg. 
(After Compte-RKendu, 1862, pl. III.) 


ELEUSINIAN PRIEST AND ASSISTANTS. 
(From Taylor's Zleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, p. 247.) 


holy herald (iepoxjpvé), who represented the god Hermes, and whose 
office was to command silence in the congregation; and finally (4) 
The priest of the altar (iepeis 6 éri Bwyd), whose office consisted in 
offering the sacrifice. 
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The initiated take an active part in the whole performance. 
They abstain from food in the same way as did Demeter. They 
search for the dead with the goddess; they mourn with her in her 
bereavement. They see the same salvation-promising symbols ; 


drink the same immortality-spending drink; handle and kiss the 
sacred objects; and their beholding is thus an actual partaking of 


Hermes. Eurydice. Orpheus. 
ORPHEUS AND EuryDICcE. 


Marble relief in Naples. The same subject treated in the same style is preserved 
in the Villa Albani and in the Louvre. Cf. Zoega, Basszri., I., 42. 


the fate of the goddess, in which way they gain the same ends and 
become assured of a blissful life after death for their own souls. 
The procession of the Eleusinian Mysteries was brought on 
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the stage by Aristophanes in his comedy Zhe Frogs where we find 
many interesting details. 

The Homeric Hymn to Demeter which is still extant is full of 
allusions to the Eleusinian ritual and gives us a fair idea of the 


OrpHEuS PLAYING THE Lyre.! 
(Mon. Inst., VIII., 43, 1. Cf. Dilthey, Annal Jnst., 1867, p. 172 ff.) 


OrpPHEUS SLAIN BY THE WOMEN OF THRACE. 
(Gerhard, 7rinksch. u. Gefasse, pl. J.) 


depth of sentiment and philosophical comprehension which per- 
vades the religious faith of the Mysteries. 


1 Women behind the seat of Orpheus are enchanted with his music, so is the 
deer on the ground at his side. Thracian youths try to induce him to join in their 
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Barring the Eleusinian festivals, the Orphic rites were the 
most prominent of the several Mysteries. Orpheus, the inventor of 


the lyre, was a famous poet and singer, who could soothe the wild 


Ravinc Manaps. 


Relief in colored clay, after Skopas. (Campana, of. flast., plate 47. 
Baumeister, Denkmdler des ki. Alterthums, plate XVIII., p. 848.) 


beasts of the wilderness and make the stones move to music. When 
his wife, Eurydice, died, he went down to Hades and through the 


games ; but he is lost in his art and thinks only of Eurydice. Ovid's Metam., X., 
73 ff.; Virgil's Georg., IV., 515. 
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power of his song obtained her release, on the condition that in 
returning he would not look back. The-legend tells us that Or- 
pheus could not restrain himself, and disobeying the command of 
Hades, turned round to embrace the shadow of his wife who was 
following him. As he glanced at her, she disappeared from his 
sight forever. Having returned to Thrace, his native country, Or- 
pheus is said to have been torn to pieces by the women there, who 
were jealous of his incurable love for his wife. 

Such is the myth as we know it from tradition, which by no 
means excludes the fact that the legend of the Orphic Mysteries 
was quite different. That Orpheus was slain is established by vase- 
pictures, but it seems doubtful to say that he did not succeed in 
releasing Eurydice from the domain of death; for the monuments 


Faun and Bacchante Thyrsus-bearer Bacchante and Faun 
FREscoES OF HERCULANEUM. 
(From Taylor, p. 206.) 
depicting the legend always represent the happy restoration of the 
poet’s lost wife, and there is no indication of a renewed separation, 
which, if it were an essential part of the myth, would certainly have 
been intimated in some way by the artist. 

The myth reflects vestiges of a most ancient religious rite, 
which finds a parallel in the annual slaughter of incarnated gods, 
which was still celebrated by the Mexicans in the shape of human 
sacrifices at the time of the discovery of America. 

The Orpheus myth is closely related to the Dionysian or Bac- 
chic orgies which were celebrated by the women of ancient Greece 
in remote mountain wildernesses. With loose garments and hair 
disheveled, swinging the thyrsus and beating the cymbal, they 
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danced by the light of torches and tore a living bull to pieces with 
their teeth. The bull represented the god Dionysos Zagreus, and 
his bellowing marked the suffering of the dying god. The eating 
of the raw flesh of the slain deity was an essential part of the cere- 
mony and constituted the climax of the holy rite. But though the 
god must die, he remains immortal and reappears as a new-born 
child. On Mount Parnassus the women carried back a baby, rep- 
resenting Dionysos Liknites, the god-child, in a winnowing-fan. 


INITIATION INTO THE BaccHic MysTERIEs.! 
(Antique relief in clay after Campana, ofere zn Plast., 45.) 

The winnowing-fan (Aixvov, or AuKpds, Or mrvov), is a shallow 
basket, commonly made of plaited straw or wicker. It was also 
used for measuring corn? for horses and cattle, and thus bears 
some likeness to the manger of the Christian nativity legends. 


1 A priestess leads the applicant whose head is veiled, and a man dressed as a 
satyr exhibits a basket full of fruit and the symbol of reproduction. 

2 The wrtov, as we know from Hesychius, was used on the island of Cyprus as 
acorn measure, hence dirvov or double measure, being one half a pédiuvoc. 
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Greek poets use the word Xixvoy directly for cradle,! and Christian 
artists sometimes represent the infant Jesus as lying in a basket 
that resembles the winnowing-fan. The bearer of the winnowing- 
fan in the Bacchic procession was called liknophoros.? That John 
the Baptist described Christ as holding in his hands a winnowing- 


SAS 
= 
\ 
SYMBOLS AND IMPLEMENTS OF DionysIAN MySTERIES.? 
Antique onyx vessel, now in Paris. 


fan (wrvov) is an interesting coincidence, but presumably purely ac- 
cidental. 

Dionysos is the son of Semele and Zeus, but before his birth 
Semele requested her lover, whose truthfulness she had been led 


1H. Hom. Merc. 21, 150. al. Call. Jov. 48, Arat. etc. 
2Dem. 313, 28. Call. Cer. 126. 


3 An abacus (or sacred table) stands (after Clarac, Musée, pl. 125 and 127) in 
a grave under a canopy, not unlike the baldachin in Roman Catholic churches that 
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to doubt through the insinuations of the jealous Hera, to show 
himself to her in his real divinity. Zeus warned her, but she in- 
sisted, and as he had promised to fulfil her wish with an oath by 
Styx, he appeared with thunder and lightning, causing the instan- 
taneous death of Semele. Zeus, however, saved the child and 
transferred it to his thigh, where it was matured soon to be born 
a second time. The baby Dionysos was then handed over through 
Hermes to the Nymphs of Nysa who cared for him until he grew 
to manhood. 

Dionysos is a god of catholic tendencies. He enters into alli- 
ances wherever his worship is introduced. His friendship with 
Apollo is the subject of artistic representation, and though his rela- 
tion to Demeter is not well defined, his orgies were combined with 
the Mysteries of Eleusis, an event of great importance in the re- 
ligious development of Athens. 

The mathematician Theon of Smyrna (I., 18) enumerates five 
stages of the Dionysian mystic rites: (1) Purification (xd@apors), 
which is done by baptism in the sea; (2) Instruction concerning 


the significance of the Mysteries (ris (3) The 
scene of beholding (érorrefa); (4) Completion of the scene of be- 
holding by actual initiation, endowment with the ribbon and impo- 
sition of the wreath (réAos ris éxorreias, dvddects kal ériBeors) ; 
and, resulting from the ceremony, (5) A condition of bliss (etda- 


povia.). 

Dionysos is a god of comparatively recent date. He is not a 
member of Homer’s Olympian dynasty. He is mentioned twice in 
the Odyssey (A 325, ».74) and once in the //ad (H 325), in passages 
which may be regarded as later additions. He is an alien in the 
aristocracy of the Greek gods, and appears first among the peas- 
antry of Thracian extraction in Beeotia. Hesiod (7Z%., 940) calls 
him and his mother gods of recent divinity.! 


is suspended over the altar. Cymbals, musical instruments, and also masks are 
hanging in the trees; the latter ones are perhaps reminiscences of prehistoric hu- 
man sacrifices. On the table are the cist, drinking cups, and other sacred vessels 
as well as a figure of the god pouring out a libation. 

audérepor Yeoi eiovv, i. e., but now they are both gods. 
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Dionysos was first worshipped among the farmers and was a 
god of the democracy. According to Plutarch his worship among 
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the country folks was a rural merry-making. Plutarch says (Cupid. 
divit., p. 527 C): 


‘‘The aboriginal feast of the Dionysia was celebrated formerly in a rural and 
jolly fashion. After an Amphora of wine and evergreen, there is one leading a 
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goat, then another with a basket of figs, and lastly a phallus. But now all this has 
disappeared. Golden vessels and precious garments are carried about; people 
drive in carriages and use masks.” 

With the rise of democracy the religious cult of Dionysos grew 
in significance.! Hence the connexion which according to tradition 
obtained between Theseus and Bacchus. Epimenides introduced 
Cretan conceptions into the Dionysian Mysteries, and Peisistratos, 
the tyrant who built his rule upon his popularity with the common 
people, added much pomp and art to the public festivals of the 


| 


INITIATION SCENE OF THE Baccuic MysTERIES.? 
(Mus. Borb., V., 23.) 


popular god. From this time on the cult of Dionysos took an ever- 
increasing hold on the minds of the Greek people. He became 
more and more idealised and was henceforth celebrated as saviour 


10. Ribbeck, Anfange und Entwickelung des Dionysos Kultus in Atttka, 
Kiel, 1869. 

2 The applicant is seated on a throne covered with the fleece ofaram. His 
head is veiled; a priestess behind him lowers two torches; the priest, dressed in 
Bacchic fashion with long hair arranged in womanish style, carries the basket with 
the Bacchic symbols and pours oil into the fire on the altar. 
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and liberator. He continued to retain his original jollity and bois- 
terous buoyancy. In the fields he was represented by a mere trunk 
dressed in a long garment and covered with a mask, but being the 
suffering god, the twice-born, slain by Titans, and resurrected as a 
child, he acquired a tragic meaning and a profound philosophical 
significance, which finds expression in many excellent Dionysos 
statues still extant. The face of the god shows a divine enthusi- 
asm, combined with insatiable longing. He is filled with a definite 
joy of his destiny, but at the same time with an indefinite yearning 
for higher and better pleasures. It is the happiness of a divine 
intoxication and the restlessness of a lover’s longing for his leman 
far away. 

It was under the influence of the Dionysos cult that the Greek 


Baccuic Lire. 


tragedy developed from crude vintage jests to the grand dénouement 
of the Athenian trilogies of Eschylos, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

The silence that was preserved as to the ceremonies and sacred 
symbols, constituted a halo which added considerably to the awe 
that surrounded the Mysteries, but it has served at the same time 
to obscure our sources of information, which are consequently very 
meager. There is a good deal of Orphic literature left, hymns and 
rhapsodies, legends and holy sayings (iepot Adyor), sentences and 
poems, but they offer distorted reflexions of the true meaning of 
the Orphic faith, and contain many extravagant notions, such as 
belief in the magic power of stones and herbs, which are foreign to 
the Mysteries themselves. Prof. Karl Seidenadel in the preface to 
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his German translations of Orphic poetry characterises them in 
these words: 


‘*When the Homeric world of gods had lost its hold upon the people who had 
awakened to active political life and to thought, the symbolic rites of mysteries 
sprang up. And when afterwards the practice of the heathen religion and espe- 
cially of the oracles had vanished, a new kind of Orphic mystery and prophecy 
formed itself amidst the Neoplatonism, as a last attempt to prolong the life of van- 
ished heathendom: the theurgy, the theurgic ‘teletai.'! They taught how to con- 
jure the gods, to appear and to reveal the future by bloodless sacrifices and prayers, 
lustration, and magic rites, especially by the application of herbs (e. g., Orpheus 
Argon, 953-985) and also of stones (Orph. Lithica, 360-381, 693-741). The litera- 
ture produced in the service or in the spirit of this theurgy contains the 88 Orph. 
hymns, a collection of prayers (to the gods on high and beneath and to the natural 
powers), the ‘Argonautica’ and the ‘Lithica.’ 

‘*In the old science of medicine we find in many instances the strongest super- 
stition concerning plants, amulets, and stones as remedies for diseases (cf. Pliny, 
Nat. History, Book 36 and 37) and.as such remedies, evidently taken from medical 
works, the stones appear in our poem (i. e., the ‘ Lithica’); new, however, is their 
specific application for the theurgical aims of the poem. 

‘‘The poem, with its fantastic, extravagant fiction, possesses neither a deep 
symbolic aim,! nor can it arouse any scientific interest. Its value is rather one for 
the history of the development of civilisation: the ‘Lithica’ prove perhaps better 
than any other literary product of those days how heathendom had become weak- 
ened and was on the verge of dissolution." 


The most valuable and complete collection of the materials on 
the subject has been made by Lobeck in his learned book 4g/ao- 
phamus sive de Theologie Mystice Graecorum Causis libri tres. The 
first book treats of the Eleusinian Mysteries, the second of Orphica, 
and the third of fragments which are uncertain. The book would 
probably have been more useful and found more readers if the 
author had dared to write it in his native tongue or in any other 
modern language.? 


1 We remember, for instance, the clever use of the Opal in the tale of the Ring 
in Lessing's Vathan der Weise. / 

2The main point of Lobeck's work consists in the refutation of an antiquated 
theory which assumes that the Mysteries were based upon a primitive revelation of 
God to mankind. While his contention is right, he was mistaken in several minor 
points, but his work remains up to date the most complete collection of all the 
classical passages which have reference to the Mysteries. More, and indeed im- 
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The Eleusinian Mysteries were originally the harvest festival 
of Demeter; but in this institution, developed in the course of 
time, new ideas were assimilated and the philosophies of foreign 
faiths appropriated. Orphic as well as Bacchic rites were adopted 
by the priests, and the main deities of the Eleusinian legend were 
identified, through the influence of Orphic priests, perhaps through 
the Orphic poet Onomacritos (a contemporary of Peisistratos and 
his son Hippias), with the gods of the Orphic cult. This could 
easily be done, partly on account of the similarity of the myths, 
which perhaps sprang from the same root, and partly for the rea- 
son that the Eleusinian Mysteries taught the mystic unity of all 


Kora’s RETURN TO THE UPPER WorLp. (See p. 96.) 
(Vase-picture of Bologna, Museo /taliano 2, pl. I., fig. 1. Roscher, 
Lexicon der gr. und rim. Mythologie, I1., p. 1378.) 
The first figure to the left is a satyr carrying a chest; the second figure is 
Kora, the third Hermes Psychopompos, the fourth Hecate. 


gods. The child Iacchos, whose death and resurrection were rep- 
resented at Eleusis, became now either Zagreus, the son of Zeus 
and Persephone of the Orphic cult, slain by the Titans and resusci- 
tated by Dionysos,! or Dionysos himself as the childgod, the baby 
at the breast of his émi ro paorg. 


portant, material has been discovered since Lobeck’s time in ancient monuments 
and inscriptions. 
1Call. Fr., 171. Nonn. D., 10, 294. 
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The general tendency of Orphic poetry was cosmopolitan and 
even monotheistic. All the gods were conceived as manifestations 
of Zeus, the One and All. Cleanthes in his hymn addresses Zeus 
in these words :} 


‘Greatest of the gods, god with many names, 
God ever-ruling, and ruling all things ! 
Zeus, origin of Nature, governing the universe by law, 
All hail! For it is right for mortals to address thee ; 
For we are thy offspring,” and we alone of all 
That live and creep on earth have the power of imitative speech. 
Therefore will I praise thee, and hymn forever thy power. 


‘' Thee the wide heaven, which surrounds the earth, obeys: 
Following where thou wilt, willingly obeying thy law. 
Thou holdest at thy service, in thy mighty hands, 

The two-edged, flaming, immortal thunderbolt, 
Before whose flash all nature trembles. 


‘Thou rulest in the common reason, which goes through all, 
And appears mingled in all things, great or small, 
Which filling all nature, is king of all existences. 
Nor without thee, Oh Deity,? does anything happen in the world, 
From the divine ethereal pole to the great ocean, 
Except only the evil preferred by the senseless wicked. 
But thou also art able to bring to order that which is chaotic, 
Giving form to what is formless, and making the discordant friendly ; 
So reducing all variety to unity, and even making good out of evil. 


‘‘Thus throughout nature is one great law 
Which only the wicked seek to disobey, 
Poor fools! who long for happiness, 
But will not see nor hear the divine commands. 
[In frenzy blind they stray away from good, 
By thirst of glory tempted, or sordid avarice, 
Or pleasures sensual and joys that fall.] 
But do thou, Oh Zeus, all-bestower, cloud-compeller ! 
Ruler of thunder! guard men from sad error. 


1 After Rev. J. Freeman Clarke's translation, quoted from Thomas Tayior's 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, pp. 239-240. 

2St. Paul's quotation of this idea will be remembered in this connexion. 

3 Greek, Aaiuwy, Demon, i. e., spiritual presence. 
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‘Father! dispel the clouds of the soul, and let us follow 
The laws of thy great and just reign ! 
That we may be honored, let us honor thee again, 
Chanting thy great deeds, as is proper for mortals, 
For nothing can be better for gods or men 
Than to adore with hymns the Universal Law.” 


The same spirit breathes through the lines of other Orphic 
hymns, of which the following deserves quoting :} 


‘I shall utter to whom it is lawful ; but let the doors be closed, 
Nevertheless, against all the profane. But do thou hear, 
Oh Musezus, for I will declare what is true... . 


‘*He is the One, self-proceeding ; and from him all things proceed, 
And in them he himself exerts his activity; no mortal 
Beholds Him, but he beholds all. 


“ There is one royal body in which all things are enwombed, 
Fire and Water, Earth, ther, Night and Day, 
And Counsel [/etzs], the first producer, and delightful Love,— 
For all these are contained in the great body of Zeus. 


‘*Zeus, the mighty thunderer, is first; Zeus is last; 
Zeus is the head, Zeus the middle of all things ; 
From Zeus were all things produced. He is male, he is female; 
Zeus is the depth of the earth, the height of the starry heavens; 


‘‘He is the breath of all things, the force of untamed fire ; 
The bottom of the sea; Sun, Moon, and Stars; 
Origin of all; King of all ; 
One Power, one God, one Great Ruler.” 


There are a number of incidents reported about the Mysteries 


which deserve special notice. 
At the marriage of Persephone the initiated sing : 


‘Out of the tympanon I have eaten, 
Out of the cymbal I have drunk ; 
The sacred dish (xépvoc) I have carried, 
And the bridal chamber (7a0rév) I have entered." ? 


1 Loc cit., pp. 238-239. 
2 Quoted by Clement Alex. Zxh. II. and Psellus, the latter quoted by Thomas 
Taylor in his book on the Zleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, p. 230. 
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Having partaken of the ceremony and having seen the symbols 
of the mystery, the initiated declare: 


‘‘T have fasted; I have drunk the mixed drink (xvxedv); 
‘‘I have taken from the chest («/or7) and after handling deposited in the basket 
and from the basket into the chest.""? 


That these symbols in the chest were made of gold is stated 
by the poet Callimachus in his hymn to Ceres. Mr. Alexander 
Wilder, the editor of Thomas Taylor’s Bacchic Mysteries, states in 
a footnote on p. 179 that a golden serpent, an egg, and a phallus 
were the contents of the chest. 

Apuleius, the author of the story of Eros and Psyche, de- 
scribes his initiation into the Mysteries in these words: 


‘I approached the confines of death, and having trodden on the threshold of 
Proserpina, I returned, having been carried through all the elements.” 


_ CoINns WITH THE Mystic CisT AND SERPENTS EMERGING FROM It. 
(Abhandl. der Berl. Akad., 1855, pl. 1., 1.) 


He makes Psyche pass through the same ordeal and tells us 
that she addressed the following prayer to Demeter: 


‘‘I beseech thee, by thy fruit-bearing right hand, by the joyful ceremonies of 
harvest, by the occult sacred rites of thy cistee, and by the winged car of thy attend- 
ing dragons, and the furrows of the Sicilian soil, and the rapacious chariot (or car 
of the ravisher), and the dark descending ceremonies attending the marriage of 
Proserpina, and the ascending rites which accompanied the lighted return of thy 
daughter, and by other arcana which Eleusis the Attic sanctuary conceals in pro- 
found silence, relieve the sorrows of thy wretched suppliant Psyche.” 


The Mysteries are intended to purify the soul, and those who 
remain unpurified work out their own condemnation like those who 
partake unworthily of the Lord’s Supper. Says Plato (Phado, 38): 


1Quoted by Clement of Alexandria in his Exhortation to the Heathen, I. 
Ante Nic. Lib., Cl. A., Vol. L., p. 32. 
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‘*Those who instituted the Mysteries for us appear to have intimated that 
whoever shall arrive in Hades unpurified and not initiated shall lie in mud; but he 
who arrives there purified and initiated shall dwell with the gods. For there are 
many bearers of the wand (thyrsus), but few who are inspired." 


Prof. Louis Dyer mentions in a footnote on page 181, added 
to his interesting article on the gods of Eleusis, several important 
facts which will throw much light on the subject : 


‘The scholiast on line 158 of the /rogs of Aristophanes says: ‘The opinion 
prevailed at Athens that whoever had been taught the Mysteries would, when he 
came to die, be deemed worthy of divine glory. Hence all were eager for initiation.’ 
This would sometimes take place when a man was near his death. See Aristoph. 
Peace, v. 374 £,, where 7rygaeus, sure of approaching death, tries to borrow three 
drachmas to buy a bit of a porker (for an offering to the gods below), and says 
‘You know I've got to be initiated ere I die.’ 

‘‘A curious ray of light is thrown upon the whole question of the Mysteries, and 
the comfort which they gave by assuring to the initiated especial privileges in the life 
beyond, by four Orphic fragments found in Southern Italy (three at Sybaris and 
one at Petelia), The date of the tombs wherein they were found on thin plates of 
gold is the third century B. C.; but Comparetti, in his account of them (Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, vol. iii. p. 112), says the Orphic fragments go back to the time 
of Euripides, and he refers to the well-known passage in Plato's Republic about the 
Orpheotelestae (ii. 364 B). 

‘*Mr. Cecil Smith, ‘Orphic Myths on Attic Vases’ (Journal of Hellenic Stud- 
zes, vol. xi. p. 346), gives the following summary of doctrine (derived from the three 
inscriptions in question) from later Orphic poems, and from a vase-painting of great 
and almost unique interest that goes back to a date earlier than 480 B. C.: 

‘«« In the cosmogony of the Orphic teaching there are two great cosmic elements 
—dZeus, the omnipotent all in all, and his daughter Kore, who combines in her per- 
sonality the characteristic features of Persephone, Artemis, and Hekate; from the 
union of Zeus in serpent form with Kore, Zagreus is born, and to him, essentially in 
his character of 70é10c, the kingdom is given of thisworld. Zagreus is the allegory of 
the life anddeath and resurrection of Nature. In the generally accepted version, he 
is brought up as the Zeus-child, and from fear of Hera, is sent on earth to be warded 
by the Kouretes. Hera sends the Titans, who surprise Zagreus at play, tear him 
in pieces, and eat him all except the heart. Zeus destroys the Titans with his thun- 
derbolts, and out of their ashes the human race is born. Since the Titans have 
swallowed Zagreus, a spark of the divine element forever permeates the human 
system. The heart is carried by Athene to Zeus, who either gives it to Semele ina 
potion or swallows it himself, and thus is born another Zagreus, the ‘‘ younger Dio- 
nysus,” 6 véog Acévvoog.' For the initiated death is a piece of good luck, and on one 
of the Sybaris tablets the departed soul exults, saying to the gods: kai yap éyav tuév 
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yévoc 5A Bov ebyouac elvac, Having atoned for the sin of the Titans by mystic cere- 
monies, the initiated claim the heritage of Zagreus, which is life everlasting. He 
is in their members, and through his death their immortality has been won.” 


Considering the fact that the Mysteries are an embodiment of 
hoary traditions, it is but natural that the symbols of resuscitation 
were phallic. What struck primitive man most, was the miracle of 
reproduction, and he regarded with special awe and wonder the 
sexual organs which could perform the mystery of creation. Hence 
phallic symbolism enters into every religion at a certain phase of 
its development, and is only removed when licentiousness renders 
it offensive to pure minds. 

It is not impossible that the original significance of the symbols 
displayed at the Mysteries was no longer. understood in Eleusis. 
We are told, for instance, that Demeter was in utter despair about 
the death of her daughter and would not be comforted, refusing 
to take the drink offered her for refreshment. Then Baubo,! her 
hostess, who took pity on her, having tried all possible means to 
console her guest, at last denuded herself and thereby caused the 
goddess to laugh. Now at last Demeter could be prevailed upon to 
take the refreshing drink, which gave her new strength to bear up 
in her tribulations and recover her lost child. Must we not assume 
that the exposure was more than a mere joke designed to make 
Demeter laugh,—a joke which would have been coarse even among 
savages ; and must we not recognise in the act a comforting reve- 
lation, which assures the bereaved mother of the preservation and 
restoration of life, which is foreshadowed, as it were, in sexual re- 
production and should be taken as a promise of the immortality 
of the soul? We have not the slightest doubt that such was the 
original meaning of the myth and perhaps also of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

In the primitive stage of civilisation the sexual organs repre- 
sented the idea of immortality, reincarnation, restoration to life, 
retribution in the future, etc., etc., among all the nations of the 


1According to the Homeric hymn /ambe the maid-servant of Metaneira. 
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world, the Israelites not excepted; and this is the significance of 
the Hebrew custom, that a person giving an oath binding beyond 
the grave, should place his hand under the thigh 33? 505 of the 
other person to whom the promise was made.!_ The same word 72? 
is used to denote in a man the organ whence his offspring pro- 
ceeds.? 

Primitive man looked upon the wonders of generation with 
awe, and the sexual organs were to him both miraculous and 
sacred. They implied the secrets of fatherhood and motherhood 
and were far removed from thoughts of licentiousness. The origi- 
nal significance of phallic symbols must be regarded in the light of 
the interpretation of customs of their age and not from the stand- 
point of a more advanced civilisation ; otherwise we shall misunder- 
stand their meaning, as is done by Clement of Alexandria, who, 
forgetful of the many reminiscences of phallic customs in the Old 
Testament, sees nothing but obscenity in the mysteries of the pa- 
gans. He says in his Exhortation to the Heathens, chapt. II.:* 

‘*What are these mystic chests ?—for I must expose their sacred things, and 
divulge things not fit for speech. Are they not sesame cakes, and pyramidal cakes, 
and globular and flat cakes, embossed all over, and lumps of salt and a serpent 
the symbol of Dionysus Bassareus? And besides these, are there not pomegran- 
ates, and branches, and rods, and ivy leaves? and besides, round cakes and poppy 


seeds? And further, there are the unmentionable symbols of Themis, marjoram, 
a lamp, a sword, a woman’s comb, which is a euphemism and mystic expression 


for a woman's secret parts.” 


Ceremonies which imply the use of phallic symbols always 
suggest the idea of an allusion to the renewal of life or immortality, 
and this was most probably the sense which it served in the Mys- 
teries of Eleusis. 

Our reports are incomplete and may be perverted, but we may 
expect that some phallic notions survived in the Mysteries; when 
we read, for instance, that Zeus expiated his transgression against 
Demeter for having become the father of Persephone by offering 


1Gen. xxiv. 2, 9; xlvii. 29. 
2Gen. xlvi. 26. Exod. i. 5. Judges viii. 30. 
3 The whole chapter is worth careful perusal. 
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her the testicles of a goat in place of his own manhood.! The 
original meaning is apparently lost, and we only learn that phallic 


symbols were in some way used in the ritual. 

Primitive man embodied in rites his philosophy of the creative 
power of nature’s god and the fertilisation of the earth. In ancient 
times the letter of the myth dominated the spirit of its significance. 
The myth was enacted in connexion with the bloody ceremonies of 
human sacrifices, sometimes combined with cannibalism ; then the 
cruelty of the rite was softened ; a goat was substituted for a man; 
finally it was abandoned and enacted merely in allegorical rituals 
which were moralised about by reformers and philosophers. 

But even the philosophical conception of ancient symbols can- 
not insure their continuance, when with the change of conditions the 
general world-conception changes. They become antiquated be- 
yond redemption, and no interpretation, be it ever so ingenious and 
philosophical, will save them. Thus it became necessary that a new 
religion should replace them. But when Christianity came and 
swept the offensive symbols out of sight, the underlying ideas of 
death and resurrection survived and reappeared in a nobler form. 
Such is the natural course of evolution, as might be expected. 

So long as Christianity still had to struggle for existence, the 
early Christians recognised the kinship of their own religion with 
the underlying dualism of the Greek Mysteries; they even allowed 
their own views to be influenced by Orphic traditions; but when 
Christianity had become firmly established, it naturally repudiated 
its former ally, denouncing it as paganism, and in later centuries 
the figure of Christ as Orpheus disappeared from the symbolism of 
Christian art. 

The Church Father, Clement of Alexandria, who wrote at a 
time when ‘‘the oracles had gone to decay” and ‘‘the springs of 
divination were dead and stripped of their glory,” curses the inven- 
tors of the Mysteries, saying: “Perish, then the man who was the 


1The report of Psellus (quoted in full by Taylor, oc. czt., p. 231) mentions 
the same object among the symbols of the mysteries, speaking also of the throes of 
Demeter, the drinking of bile, and her heartaches. 
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author of their imposture among men”. . . and predicts for them 
and their followers ‘‘a fate they hope not for, that awaits them 
after death.” (Ante-Nicene Chr. Libr., Vol. IV. Ci. Al., Vol. 
Pp. 32.) 

Clement of Alexandria condemns the pagans for ‘‘ having in- 
vented saviours in the persons of the Dioscuri, Heracles the averter 
of evil, and Asklepios the healer.” He enumerates a number of 
mysteries which treat of the death and resurrection of a god, telling 
us, for instance, that ‘‘the Corybantes, having killed their third 
brother, covered the head of the dead body with a purple cloth, 
crowned it, and carrying it on the point of a spear, buried it under 
the base of Olympus.”! He adds with indignation, ‘‘These Mys- 
teries are in short murders and funerals !” without becoming con- 
scious of the similarity which they bear to the story of the Messiah 
clad in purple and crowned with thorns, who drank bile, was slain, 
was buried, and resurrected. 

Christ like Dionysos is born in a cave,? he is tortured, slain, 
and resurrected. He compares himself to the vine. The wine is 
his sacred symbol, and by drinking it his followers partake of his 
spirit. Further, Dionysos comes in a triumphal procession seated 
on an ass. With shouts of joy he is saluted as king, as liberator, 
and saviour. How similar is the story of Christ’s entry into Jeru- 
salem! The bull and the ass are sacred to Dionysos, and we find 
the same animals pictured on the oldest nativity illustrations of 
Christ. Other analogies will be found in the drinking of gall and 
the mixed drink which Christ refuses to take, before descending 
into the infernal regions. Then there is the ceremony of baptism, 
the use of holy bréad or sacrificial cakes, etc., and above all the 
idea of the divine sonship and the proclamation of the coming of a 
kingdom of the soul, which at present can be realised by mortals 
in visions only, in dreams and ecstacies. 


1Ante-Nicene Chr. L. Cl. of A.,1., p. 30. 

2 The canonical Gospels speak of a stable, while the apocrypha and the local 
tradition of Bethlehem insist on the place of Christ's nativity being a cave. We 
need not add that Mithras and other saviours, too, were born in caves, or, like 
Krishna, in concealment. 
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The appearance of Christianity was prepared for in many ways. 
The religious fermentation which was caused through the fusion of 
the nations from the time of the conquest of Asia by Alexander the 
Great, propounded the problems of Gnosticism, regarding the spir- 
ituality of the soul, its immortality, the oneness of God, etc., all of 
which are pre-Christian. Plato set up the ideal of the perfectly just 
man who would rather be than seem good, even though he was 
tortured, blinded, suffered the utmost disgrace and was crucified. 
This sounds like a prophecy, and in a certain sense it is a prophecy; 
it is a foretelling; but it is more than a prophecy; it is a fore- 
determining. Plato prepared the way for Christianity by setting 
before the world the ideal of the Crucified, the sufferer for right- 
eousness’s sake; and in the same sense the Greek Mysteries are 
prophecies as well as preparations. They proposed problems and 
offered a solution in ritual performances. Christianity is a fulfil- 
ment, a pleroma, of the yearnings that prompted the problems, a 
fulfilment which was satisfactory to the Greek people after the 
breaking down of their national religion. 


EpITor. 
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FRANCE. 


ANY important questions are discussed by M. A. FouiLife in 

his recent work, La France au point de vue moral, which forms 

the natural sequel of his Psychologie du peuple francais and at the 
same time constitutes an introduction to a new work announced 
under the title, Ze progrés social et politique en France. The French 
character from the moral and religious point of view, public opin- 
ion and the press, crime and young criminals, the education of 
democracy and the education of the so-called secondary schools, — 
such are the subjects treated in the present volume. The question 
of education has the greatest place. While the pages which are 
devoted to it appeal more particularly to French readers, the sec- 
tions in which the author analyses the religious crisis in France 
will be read with eager curiosity in America. M. Fouillée further- 
more is one of those writers whose companionship is always profit- 
able. Criticism in the present case would be superfluous; his 
work does not demand a résumé; its chief value lies in its wealth of 


details and its intelligent interpretation of the facts. 


* 
* * 


M. Paut SOLLIER in his Le Probleme de la mémoire has made a 
new study of this important phenomenon. He sees in the problem 
of memory, as in that of the soul generally, a physical and mechan- 
ical problem solely, and derives from this conception the plausible 
hypothesis which he propounds. I am unable to follow him in his 


rich and varied demonstrations, but to epitomise his views, —and 
this statement will give their substance pretty exactly,—it would 
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seem that we are obliged to abandon the doctrine of ‘‘ partial mem- 
ories,”’ in so far as the same implies the existence of distinct cen- 
ters where the auditory, visual, verbal, and other images are con- 
served and reproduced ; but that memory nevertheless presents 
individual characters according to the quality of the predominating 
images. The centers of perception are not on this theory the cen- 
ters of memory (the frontal lobe, or the centers of association con- 
nected with this lobe, according to the teaching of Flechsig, Pitres, 
and Bianchi). Every peripheral excitation determines a molecular 
change and a special dynamic condition of the cerebral cells,—a 
condition, the ‘‘ potential’ of which, as it is termed in analogy with 
physics, is in corresponding relation with the nervous current which 
has produced it, and which, the moment it is reproduced, awakens 
anew the memory of the excitation. There are accordingly combi- 
nations between the cells of the cortex,—and these combinations 
may vary infinitely ; but there is no conservation directly in the 
centers of reception, the number of which is necessarily limited. 
The function of memory, in fine, has its seat in the frontal lobes. 
M. Sollier, be it noted in passing, gives a complete analysis of 
this function. He clearly distinguishes in the three great opera- 
tions of memory the following six stages: the fixation and the con- 
servation of the image; its evoking and reproduction; its recognition 
properly so called (transferral to the past); and its /ocalisation in 
the past (between two contiguous images). Whatever judgment 
psychologists may pass upon his work, they cannot fail to recog- 


nise its great importance and the solidity of its foundation in the 


facts of anatomy and pathology. 


* 
* * 


From M. Le Dantec we have a book entitled Lamarckiens et 
Darwiniens: Discussion de quelques théories sur la formation des especes. 
The principal questions reviewed by M. Le Dantec relate to the 
problem of the formation of the species, the heredity of acquired 
characters, and to mimicry. He expounds, conformably to the 
theory which he has himself created, the conditions which make up 
the life of animate beings, and endeavors to deduce from their ele- 
mentary or bio-chemical properties the fundamental principles 
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which Darwin and Lamarck—two men of genius whom it is futile 
to put in opposition—have drawn from the observation of higher 
creatures. According to him, natural selection—and selection is 
here conceived as taking place first between the elements of the 
tissues and afterwards between the higher animals—alone explains 
the progressive evolution of organisms. In fine, we have here a 
new and decisive critique of the system of Weismann considered 
as the last expression of the old theory of the encasement of germs. 

M. Le Dantec, as our readers know, boldly reduces the phe- 
nomena of life to the laws of physics and chemistry. ‘‘Is there a 
molecular structure capable of permitting assimilation, that is to 
say, of a chemical reaction which is not destructive?” This is the 
fundamental point at issue in the struggle now raging between 
the vitalists and the bio-chemists. It is almost to be foreseen that 


future research will decide in favor of the latter. 


* 
* 


M. L. Tanon, jurist, publishes a solid and interesting book 
called L’Evolution du droit et la conscience sociale. He briefly ex- 
pounds and criticises here the doctrines of the historical school 
(Savigny and Puchta) and of the utilitarian school, or the doctrine 
of finality in law (Jhering). He then developes his own ideas, 
which are those of the historical school more broadly interpreted. 
The law for M. Tanon is not the simple product of a single prin- 
ciple, however comprehensive we may conceive the latter; but it 
is the expression of a potent reality, which is none other than life 
itself; and the factors of its formation and its development are 
precisely those which determine the evolution of social iife in its 
entirety. The interests which the law protects (the interests of co- 
existence and of codperation) are at once material and moral, and 


these interests are determined in every age by the mental constitu- , 


tion of the community. The collective sense of the community 
has accordingly exercised its influence in the formation of the law, 
—an influence which is not preponderating and exclusive, but im- 
portant to the extent that it represents the ideal element of the 
law; that is to say, the totality of the views held in common by 
the totality of the individual consciousnesses. It is not the struggle 
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for life alone, continues M. Tanon, that controls evolution; it is 
in addition the power of association. The criterion of progress is 
furnished by the degree of codperation exhibited, as well as in the 
part played in this codperation by conscience, will, and liberty ; and 
. this recognition of the guiding lines of evolution does not involve 


the suppression (in Spencer’s sense) of either the state or the law. 


* 
* * 


We reach the domain of sociology with the study of M. C. 
Bouctt’s Les id¢es égalitaires. Discussion is always open on the 
subject of these ideas, the great power of which one cannot ques- 
tion, even where one disputes (and the reasons for this point of 
view are not wanting) their justice and possible realisation. M. 
Bouglé does not endeavor here to demonstrate that these ideas are 
just; he confines himself to analysing the sociological and not the 
moral conditions of their appearance. Observing accordingly that 
ideas of equality have made their appearance in Western civilisa- 
tion and nowhere else, first in the morning twilight of the ancient 
world and the second time at the dawn of the present era; and 
seeking for some adequate explanation of these facts, he finds it 
neither in the innate disposition of the races nor in the potency of 
the doctrines involved. But observation teaches him that the ap- 
pearance of these ideas is associated with certain socia/ forms, that 
it coincides with certain sociological characters, such as density of 
population, mobility of individuals and of groups of individuals, 
greater complication of the human relations and interests and also 
. greater admi.istrative and governmental unification. On the other 
hand, M. Bouglé is far from attributing the development of these 
social forms solely and entirely to the action of ideas of equality; 
they are their consequence, not their cause; and ‘‘if the doctrine 
of equality,” he concludes, ‘‘appears to-day to be the main motive 
power of our civilisation, the reason for it is that it is its natural 
product.” 


* 
* * 


I have to note under this same heading a work by M. G. L. 
Duprat entitled Les causes sociales de la folie, which has purely prac- 
tical aims in view; a work by M. Franck ALEnGry called Zssaé his- 
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torique et critique sur la sociologie chez Auguste Comte, a production 
based on careful research and abounding in sound judgments; and 
a new book by M. Lfvy-Bruut, bearing the title Za philosophie 
a’ Auguste Comte, which I can recommend as an excellent general 
compend of his system, doubtless definitive in its kind. It is curi- 
ous, let me remark in passing, that the work of Comte should 
have been depreciated and neglected at the very period in which it 
was penetrating the minds of thinkers and renovating and giving 
new life almost to all studies by a secret and often unacknowledged 
influence; while to-day we are witnessing the rapid growth of an 
entire literature of positivism, when that influence seems to be ex- 
hausted and the philosophy of Comte no longer offers anything 
more than an historical interest. But it is, as M. Lévy-Bruhl truly 
remarks, ‘‘representative” of this century, and I know of no other 
which has left so deep an impress or added more to the heritage 
received from ages past. 

Finally, M. E. Bomsarp gives us in the Bibliotheque soctologique! 
a work bearing the title La marche de l’humanité et les grands 
hommes, a succinct digest, explanatory, but in no wise critical, of 


the religious conception of positivism. 


* 
* * 


M. E. NavILueE in a work called Les philosophies négatives ex- 
’ amines and passes judgment upon skepticism, traditionalism, posi- 
tivism, dualism, the critical philosophy, and the critical and eclec- 
tic philosophy, all of them modes of thought furnishing, in his 
opinion, valuable data for the construction of a true system, but 
all treating of the ‘‘universal problem” solely for the purpose of 
declaring its solution impossible. __ 

M. M. Moncato offers us in a fair-sized volume a discussion of 
L’origine de la pensée et de la parole, a series of discursive studies 
written with freedom and originality and offering profitable reading 
to all who are interested in religious phenomena from the point of 
view of psychology and history, but in some respects confused and 
slightly desultory. 


1 Paris, Giard et Briére, editors. 
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I note in addition, from M. H. DeLacrorx an Essaé sur le mystt- 
cisme spéculatif en Allemagne au 14” siecle, a work of value in which 
will be found particularly a very clear and complete summary of 
the system of Meister Eckart, one of the oddest figures of the Mid- 
dle Age; from M. Dountret, Jdéologie: Discours sur la philosophie 
premiere, a book impregnated with the sincerest Christian faith ; 
from the Marquis DE CHarnack, Notes d’un philosophe provincial, 
treating of divers questions of science and art with competence 
and breadth; from M. Cu. RenovuviEr, Victor Hugo, le philosophe,? 
a study conceived in the broadest manner and one that could never 
have been furnished by a purely literary critic. 


* * 
* 


There remains the mention of two works of importance which 
demand a more extensive analysis than I am able to give here. 
The one is from the pen of M. Cu. Horton, Zssai de synthése évolu- 
tioniste ou monaliste, in every sense of the word the ‘philosophical 
last will and testament” and ‘‘examination of conscience” of the 
author. I have several times visited Dr. Horion, both in Liége, 
where he died only this year in consequence of injuries sustained 
by a fall under a street car, and also in his villa at Menton. He 
was a lover of the sciences as well as a distinguished physician, 
and in the posthumous work now made public he has passed in 
review all the great problems of science and philosophy. The first 
book, which bears the title Science, philosophie, métaphysique, religion, 
is divided into two parts, in the first of which scence and facts are 
studied, and in the second frinciples. The second book, entitled 
L’ infini et le calcul dit infinitésimal, is divided into three parts, de- 
voted to the critical exposition of the doctrine of the infinite as 
understood by various authors, and of the metaphysics of the infini- 
tesimal calculus. The second part of the work appears to me the 
most important as well as the most novel, and its perusal will be 
profitable to all philosophers who feel the necessity of mathemati- 


1 Paris, Perrin publisher. Where no name is mentioned, the publisher is 
Alcan. 
? Paris, A. Colin, publisher. 
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cal knowledge. As to the thought of the book as a whole, it will 
be sufficient for me to remark that M. Horion is a positivist in the 
broad sense of the word, accepting neither the doctrinal limitations 
of Comte nor the Spencerian dogma of the unknowable, and that 
he professes a monistic philosophy having as its corollary a scien- 
tific religion. 

From the pen of Mug. CLEMENCE Rover we have a portly vol- 
ume bearing the title Za constitution du monde, dynamique des atomes, 
nouveaux principes de philosophie naturelle. My remarks upon its 
contents and methods must of necessity be only fragmentary. 
Mme. Royer abandons the mechanistic hypothesis, which to-day 
reigns paramount in science, and reverts to the Ionian doctrine of 
Thales, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Moschus, Leucippus, and Democ- 
ritus,—a doctrine which was subsequently modified or incorrectly 
understood, she tells us, by Anaximander, Anaxagoras, and Epi- 
curus. For the mechanistic theory, according to which the ele- 
mentary units of mass are equal, hard, inelastic, and inert,—a the- 
ory which leads to dualism, for by it ‘‘force’”’ must be sought for 
outside of matter,—she substitutes the doctrine of dynamism, 
which asserts that the units composing the universe are unequal, 
fluid, perfectly elastic, and endowed with internal energy. Basing 
her investigations on this conception of the atom, she endeavors 
to explain in detail the grand phenomena of the universe, —vibra- 
tory phenomena, solid, liquid, and gaseous states, the vital process, 
weight, the tides, the evolution of worlds, etc.,—in other words, 
she strives to establish the identity, under her hypothesis, of the 
facts of astronomy, of physics, of chemistry, and even of biology. 

It is true, the theory of pure mechanism is not so absolutely 
triumphant as to have found no adversaries among modern phil- 
osophers or even among scientists themselves, as the works of 
MM. Stallo and Mach prove. And it is only just to add that if the 
hypothesis of hard and inelastic atoms has been generally received, 
it is because that owing to its reduction of phenomena to ‘‘ mass” 
and to ‘‘ motion” it offers to mathematics simple data for calcula- 


1 Paris, Schleicher, 1900. 
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tion ; a consideration which in no wise removes however the con- 
fusion of which physicists have been often guilty in formulating 
their definitions. 

Mme. Royer reaches the variety of phenomena and the fact of 
their renewal by supposing the constituent elements of the world 
to be unequal. She discards the notion of empty space which is 
so embarrassing to the mechanists by attributing elasticity to the 
unequal atoms; and she gets rid of the disadvantage of assuming 
elasticity as a primal fact by attributing to the atoms the property 
of indivisibility ; and finally she escapes from dualism by accord- 
ing to these atoms, along with ‘‘obscure” consciousness and life, 
the additional faculty of producing the complex states of life and 
consciousness by means of ingeniously conceived molecular ar- 


rangements. 

It is the privilege of every natural philosophy to lay down 
principles, provided only they are intelligible and can be translated 
into precise symbols; the fecundity of the hypothesis advanced is 
then judged by the value of the questions which it raises and the 


number of facts which it enables us to unify. Whatever grave ob- 
jections special scientists may advance against the work here pre- 
sented, they still cannot withhold their admiration from it as a — 
powerful effort toward the interpretation of nature. 


Lucien ARREAT. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE RECENT PSYCHOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT PARIS. 


The members of the Psychological Congress have just taken leave of one an- 
other, after six days of discussion, conversation, and stimulating social intercourse. 
The Congress was opened on the 2oth of August, under the chairmanship of M. 
Th. Ribot. Although older in appearance, M. Ribot showed himself no less active 
and alert than in the days of 1889. His voice was no less distinct, and his bright, 
clear eyes were ever wide open as if to catch the light which streamed from the 
persons and spirit of his audience. His opening address was extremely simple, as is 
his person ; he touched as briefly as possible upon the work which had been accom- 
plished since the Congress of Munich four years ago, and he referred in conclusion 
to the necessity, now entailed by the overwhelming mass of psychological material, 
of revising and epitomising results with a view to facilitating investigation and pre- 
paring the way for partial syntheses. 

After M. Ribot, who had spoken only twenty or twenty-five minutes, came 
Professor Ebbinghaus, of Breslau, who spoke for a whole hour. This latter gen- 
tleman toppled over the psychologists of a hundred years ago in magnificent style, 
and seemed to derive the deepest satisfaction from their demolition. Professor 
Ebbinghaus has presence and a fine voice, but also something of the consequential 
arrogance of an officer examining young recruits. His merit, which is real, would 
be much more appreciated if he evinced some slight degree of modesty, and did 
not attribute to himself such excessive importance. 

The assembly then split up into seven sections : (1) Psychology in its relations 
to anatomy and physiology, with M. Mathias Duval as president ; (2) Introspective 
psychology in its relations to philosophy, with M. Séailles as president; (3) Ex- 
perimental and psychophysical psychology, with M. Binet as president; (4) Path- 
ological and psychiatrical psychology, with M. Magnan as president ; (5) The psy- 
chology of hypnotism, suggestion, and related questions, with M. Bernheim as 
president ; (6) Social and criminal psychology, with M. Tarde as president; (7) 
Animal and comparative psychology, anthropology, and ethnology, with M. Yves 
Delage as president. 
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In each of these sections interesting communications were made, and useful 
observations exchanged, but they bore upon subjects too widely different for us to 
speak of them in any detail. It will doubtless be pleasing to the readers of 7he 
Monist to learn that the address of Dr. Carus, which was delivered before the sec- 
ond section, was well received, and also discussed, principally by the Rev. P. 
Bulliot, Professor of Philosophy in the Catholic Institute of Paris, an acute thinker. 
Several ecclesiastics attended the sessions of the Congress, and the increased ardor 
with which the French clergy are now participating in the work of modern science 
is a feature to be noted. 

In the fifth section, the epithet ‘‘related subjects” referred clearly to telepathy, 
spiritualism, etc. M. Myers himself was present, and spoke before quite a large 
audience, among whom were many ladies. 

M. Myers, who held the attention of his audience, was succeeded by an orator 
who lapsed into trivialities, and the session was in danger of being brought toa 
close by the unbridled narration of ghost stories, if the discussion had not been 
brought back to the main question at issue by the ruling of the chairman, and had 
not the flood of futile words been arrested which discussions of this sort ordinarily 
provoke when they are abandoned to persons devoid of critical power. 

In fine, the dominating tendency of the Congress was to restrict discussions to 
positive issues, and to take its stand upon the ground of carefully conducted experi- 
ments and carefully made observations. 


In closing, words of sincerest courtesy were exchanged among the members of 
the different nations,—not the least profitable feature of this Congress,—and it was 
agreed to meet again at Rome in four years. May all of the distinguished persons 
who were here present join hands there again in the full vigor of life and intellect! 

Paris, August 25, 1900. A. L. 
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V6LKERPSYCHOLOGIE. Eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungsgesetze von Sprache, 
Mythus und Sitte. By Wilhelm Wundt. Leipsic: Verlag von Wilhelm 
Engelmann. 1900. Pages, 627. Price, 14 Marks. 

The Volkerpsychologie is the last of the series of monumental works on phil- 
osophical and scientific subjects which the great German psychologist has given tc 
the world. The book is a large one, but it is the first volume only of the work, 
and the first part only of the section treating of language. Its projected extent may 
therefore be imagined. Professor Wundt always writes large works, and consider- 
ing them as G ttractate, covering and epitomising the main literature of the 
subject, they are for their period definitive. 

Language, myth, and custom are not primarily subjects for psychological con- 
sideration. They belong, so far as their positive contents are concerned, more 
properly to the domains of philology and history ; but on the other hand they are 
more intimately connected than are the other historical disciplines with psychol- 
ogy, and they form by their supra-individual and communal character far excel- 
lence the foundations of social psychology. They constitute also the complement 
and the natural extension of psychology, and it is on the side of psychology solely 
and from the special point of view of his own experimental and physiological work 
that Professor Wundt professes to deal authoritatively with the subject. To him 
history, ethnology, mythology, custom, and tradition are but so many experiments 
which mankind has made socially and concerning which the psychologist is as 
thoroughly qualified to form his judgments as are the specialists proper. 

Psychology, according to Professor Wundt's phraseology, is the science that is 
concerned with the origin and relationship of the facts of experience as these are 
directly presented to us in subjective consciousness. But in this acceptation the 
science is conceived as éndividual psychology. It is not occupied with the anal- 
ysis of phenomena which are the outgrowth of men’s living in common; the last- 
named phenomena form the subject-matter of a distinct science—the science of 
social psychology (Volkerpsychologie). 

It is impossible to minimise the magnitude of the influence of the social envi- 
ronment upon the individual consciousness; in fact, the emphasis of this factor 
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has become the signature of recent psychological research. Tradition, as a species 
of social inertia, language, with its concomitant fixity of thought, the customary 
and received modes of education and breeding, are the fundamental conditions of 
all subjective experience ; and they have brought it about that many of the facts 
of individual psychology received their first elucidation from the discoveries of so- 
cial psychology. 

Viewed in this light, social psychology is of the nature of what might be called 
applied psychology, using the word affied in a different sense from its meaning 
in the phrases applied physics, applied chemistry, and in a different sense also 
from its meaning in the phrase appied psychology as synonymous with pedagogy. 
Social psychology turns the results of general psychology to no practical account 
whatever, but like individual psychology is itself a purely theoretical science. The 
study of the origin and evolution of language, of the formation of mythological and 
religious concepts, of the origin of ethical customs and sentiments, bears directly 
on psychology itself and on the allied ¢heoretzcal sciences of mind. From this 
point of view, social psychology is not only of the nature of an application of the 
principles of individual psychology, but is also an extension of the same to the so- 
cial community viewed as a living and developing unit. It thus comes about that 
social psychology is concerned with groups of psychical facts which are its own 
exclusive province and which are excluded altogether from general psychology in 
the common acceptation. 

The German term Véilkerpsychologie, literally ethnic psychology, as applied 
to the science which we have been characterising, is both an apt and an inapt desig- 
nation. The individual is not only a member of a race, a people, a nation ; he is 
also a member of a family, born to a certain station in life, member of a certain 
caste, equipped with a certain karma, moulded by a certain profession, shaped in 
fine by countless other possible communal organisations existing independently 
within the state. All this is only imperfectly designated by the expression ethnic 
psychology (Vilkerpsychologie), and is more aptly expressed by the phrase. social 
psychology. On the other hand, the phrase socital psychology suffers from its 
own limitations. Too much stress is laid upon the factor of ‘‘society"’ and too 
little upon the factor of ‘‘ state” and ‘‘ people”; and for these reasons Wundt re- 
tains the usual term. The ethnic or social psychology about which he is employed 
is to be carefully distinguished from what might naturally be conceived as ethnic 
psychology, viz., the analysis of the intellectual characteristics of single races and 
nations,—an analysis which would form a species of complement to the researches 
of physical ethnology. But the points of view of ethnic psychology, or rather 
psychic ethnology, as thus conceived, are essentially the points of view of individ- 
ual psychology and hence do not form a part of social psychology as Wundt is con- 
sidering it here. Further, not only is the psychological side of ethnology excluded 
from psychology, but so.also is the history of literature, art, and science, which 
are largely the product of individual initiative. Of all the branches of the history 
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of civilisation, the primitive history of mankind alone is more intimately allied 
with social psychology, for the results of research in this domain partake neces- 
sarily more of a general than of an individual character. Considering all these 
limitations, finally, social psychology is defined by Wundt as the science of those 
psychological phenomena which constitute the groundwork of the general evolution 
of human communities and are thus present at the origin of all communal intellec- 
tual products laying claim to universal validity. 

As to the contents of the book it is a systematic digest of a vast amount of ma- 
terial relating to the physical nature and composition of language treated from the 
point of view of physiological and experimental psychology. Beyond this it does 
not go. The restrictions which Professor Wundt has imposed upon himself have 
been rigorously adhered to; the origin and evolution of language are not consid- 
ered, but are doubtless deferred for subsequent consideration. The first chapter 
deals with motor expressions of sentiments and feelings; the second with the lan- 
guage of gestures ; the third with the typical sounds employed in animal and human 
language; the fourth with the transformations which linguistic sounds have suf- 
fered ; the fifth with the formation of words, the psychic conditions of world-com- 
position, the psychology of verbal images, etc. Professor Wundt’s attitude with 
regard to the main problems of psychology are too well known to require explicit 
repetition, and it is sufficient to say that they have been applied to the materials 


here in hand, with all his customary vigor and thoroughness. b. 


(BBR PSycHOPATHOLOGIE IN THRBR BEDRUTUNG FOR DIB NORMALB 


PsycHOLoGtg MIT EINSCHLUSS DER PSYCHOLOGISCHEN GRUNDLAGEN DER Er: 


KENNTNISSTHEORIE. By Lr. phil. et med. Gustav Stérring, Privatdozent 
der Philosophie an der Universitit Leipzig. Leipsic: Verlag von Wilhelm 
Engelmann. 1900. Pages, 468. Price, bound, 10 Marks. 

The author of the present volume is a disciple and admirer of Professor Wundt, 
and the tenets of the Leipsic school are the foundations upon which he builds. 
The first lecture is devoted to defining psychology and psycho-pathology and to a 
general characterisation of methods. Rejecting the old definition of psychology as 
the science of the soul, Dr. Stérring defines it to be the science of the phenomena 
of consciousness, and to be concerned with the analysis of these phenomena and 
with the laws of their causal connexion. Psycho-pathology is the science of the 
diseased and abnormal phenomena of consciousness, and is divided into general 
psycho-pathology and special psycho-pathology, the former of which is concerned 
with the effects and general causal relationships of intellectual maladies, and the 
latter with the medical and therapeutic consequences of the doctrines thus reached. 
The importance of psycho-pathology for psychology is therefore limited to general 
psycho-pathology entirely. 

What, then, is the psycho-pathological method of psychology? Psychology, 
with respect to methods, may be divided into, (1) metaphysical psychology, which 
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was largely an artificial and predetermined construction and was totally uncon- 
cerned with observation ; (2) the empirical psychology of self-observation, which 
while having correct ends in view was handicapped by the uncertainty of its pro- 
cedure ; and (3) empirical psychology as supplemented by the experimental meth- 
ods of physics, physiology, anatomy, etc. The possibility of experimenting in the 
psychological domain is due to the fact that definite psychical phenomena are de- 
pendent upon definite physical phenomena. And while the machinery of our in- 
tellectual and perceptual imagery is as much dependent upon physical phenomena 
as are our acts of volition or emotion, here, however, the physical excitations neces- 
sary to disengage the psychical phenomena are of far more complex character, and 
the success which accompanied experimenting in the simpler field was not forth- 
coming. At this juncture, the study of the pathology of the individual life came to 
our assistance; for in pathological cases nature performs for us experiments which 
are quite beyond our power or conception, and which are almost invariably con- 
nected with the complex psychical phenomena most difficult to investigate directly. 

Of the phenomena of pathological psychology those cases are naturally most 
valuable in which a single component only of a psychic whole has been disturbed. 
The analogy with physical experiment is here perfect. The disturbance in ques- 
tion enables us to determine the efficacy of this component as a direct cause. The 
intensity of the component may here be recorded, and what is obscure in the nor- ° 


mal psychic life here becomes distinct. Next in importance to the alteration or 
elimination of a single component is that of a limited number of components; the 


conclusions which may be drawn inthis cae beng evident, Another ground of 


the signal importance of pathological phenomena for normal psychology is that 


they furnish opportunity for verifying psychological theories. The ability of a 
psychological theory to explain pathological phenomena easily and clearly, con- 
tributes not a little to its establishment. Further, the study of pathological phe- 
nomena is productive of invaluable hints for the formulation of new problems; 
and this is not one of the least important factors in the advancement of science. 

With respect to the relations of anatomy and physiology to the solution of 
psychological problems, the author accepts the universally acknowledged principle 
that psychical phenomena run parallel with physiological phenomena, that the two 
are connected functionally, and that a quantitative alteration in the one series can- 
not take place without a quantitative alteration in the other. He also accepts the 
assumption, now regarded as axiomatic, that the physiological processes correlated 
with psychical phenomena form a closed causal connexion; and he adds with 
Wundt ‘‘that such phenomena only can be disposed in the relationship of cause 
and effect as are alike in composition and character; for such only permit of meas- 
urement by like measures and of subsumption under like laws." 

The author refuses his assent to the methods which seek the solution of the 
problems of our psychic life by anatomy and physiology solely ; he does so on the 
ground of the well-known contention that even the most perfect insight into the 
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causal connexion of the physiological processes of the cortex can furnish us no in- 
formation regarding the nature of the psychical phenomena corresponding to them. 
The same reasoning holds true with regard to all the anatomical centers and chan- 
nels of nervous communication. It is thus certain that in the majority of cases 
the psychological method is more certain to lead to the desired results than the 
anatomical and physiological method. We have discovered, for instance, by this 
method the laws of the succession and association of images, whereas the corres- 
ponding physiological processes are still veiled in obscurity. On the other hand, it 
would be a mistake in his opinion to follow the psychological method of observa- 
tion absolutely ; it is impossible sometimes to reach results without consideration 
of the physiological factors. In many instances the psychical situation is not ana- 
lysable from the psychical side with absolute certainty, because certain classes of 
sensations, with whose alteration we may be concerned, cannot be placed in the 
center of consciousness. In sum, the pursuit of psychical phenomena is to be con- 
ducted predominantly along psychological lines; but the physiological factors fre- 
quently furnish valuable assistance, and are sometimes indispensable. 

The preceding considerations viewed as a methodology for psycho-pathological 
research are not exactly new, but they are important as determining the attitude 
of the author to his subject. The work consists of twenty-five lectures devoted (1) : 
to the psycho-pathology of the intellectual functions, (2) to the psycho-pathology 
of the emotions, and (3) to the psycho-pathology of the will, in so far as these topics 


bear upon normal psychology. Hallucinations of sight, hearing, movement, and 
taste, aphasia, paraphasia, amnesia, and anomalies of the ego-consciousness, are 
among the subjects treated. B. 


Der AUFBAU DER MENSCHLICHEN SEELE. Eine psychologische Skizze. By Dr. 
med. H, Kroell. Leipsic: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann. 1900. Pages, 
392. Price, bound, 6 Marks. 

Dr. Kroell was moved to the composition of the present work by the truculent 
intellectual struggles which signalised the Psychological Congress at Munich in 
1896. He is convinced that the difficulties which have stood in the way of the 
felicitous solution of the great burning problems of psychology are in the main 
attributable to the unnatural separation of force and matter, and ulteriorly also of 
body and soul. His conception of the psychic life is absolutely that of the evolu- 
tionary monistic view, but its novelty has perhaps received moresemphasis at the 
hands of the author than the nature of the case would seem to justify. The soul 
is considered as being constantly in growth, and its development as not ceasing even 
with death, but as continuing in the culture and civilisation of the species. In 
fact, we have here the phylogenesis of the human soul roughly traced on the back- 
ground of anatomical, physiological, and general biological and cosmological con- 
siderations. The reasoning runs somewhat as follows: 


Man sprang originally from cellular elements, reaching the vegetative stage 
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through association of the cells. The forms of the joint reality force-and-matter, 
which entered the undulatory movement of the body-cells of this vegetative organ- 
ism and passed out of it again as they would out of any other object, were at this 
period entirely of a chemical nature. Upon this vegetative sub-structure was 
formed then a nervous system for the reception through the senses of the physical 
forms of motion of the outward world, and the culminating point of development 
of the nervous system was the brain, which performs the functions of thinking, 
feeling, and willing. There can be no psychical feeling, thus, without prior per- 
ception or knowledge derived from the sources mentioned, and there can be no 
will without some prior intellectual act, whether alone or in conjunction with psy- 
chical feeling. This order is not reversible and answers to the forward movement 
of excitations travelling along determined paths in the reflex arcs. By virtue of 
the specific energy of the ganglionary masses situated along these paths arises at 
the terminus of the centripetal branch knowledge and intellection. The succeeding 
ganglionary groups evoke psychical feeling and emotion, and through the ego- 
consciousness and the neurons of volition the action finally enters the cyclical 
movement once more, or is carried again through the neurons of consciousness, or 
passes directly over into the centrifugal branch and appears in the phenomenal 
world as an act of will, creating or destroying, or entering as a word the souls of 
other men and producing there new intellectual activity. The repetition of the 
cyclical movement mentioned through the neurons of consciousness gives rise to 
specific and characteristic modes of thinking, feeling, and willing, and thus dis- 
tinctive and idiosyncratic bodies of psychical activity are produced which impress 
a peculiar and definite stamp upon the intellectual life of the individual and so de- 
termine his character. The stimuli which the separate processes receive and the 
checks which they suffer, their correspondences and contrarieties, are felt in those 
neurons of consciousness in which conscious phenomena are brought to inward 
view, that is to say, in the ego-conscic , and they are there on comparison 
either retained or rejected, and so finally disposed in a closed and orderly whole. 
In the ego-consciousness there thus arises a sort of court of last appeal which issues 
definitive judgments upon thinking, feeling, and willing,—an energy which to save 
the old metaphysical monadic soul has been frequently termed reason. Without 
the factors mentioned there is no ego-consciousness and no reason. The latter isa 
Jinal outgrowth of phenomena of consciousness, and proceeds from prior psychical 
transformations only. It may even be eliminated, as hypnosis proves. 

Man and the world constitutes thus a rigorously knit and unitary system of 
reflexes. Man's entire being, his entire thought, is a part only of the great undu- 
latory movement of the cosmos, the force and matter of which, conceived as a joint 
reality, has but taken transitory form in him. He has become, through his physi- 
cal and physiological character as thus determined, a reservoir of that force and 
matter, and through his power of will he has become a center of distribution of 
the same. Through it he has become master of the earth. The transformation 
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and improvement of the globe and the race lie in his power ; in fine, his fate rests 
in his own hands. His work is the culture and civilisation of the human race. He 
is a member of human society, and from his communal life ethics has arisen with 
absolute necessity. The struggle for truth discloses the fountain-head of the good 
deed, and the knowledge of this fact guides the current of life into the strait chan- 
nels of ethics. B. 


UEBER PSYCHOLOGIE DER INDIVIDUELLEN DIFFERENZEN. IDEEN ZU EINER DIFFE- 
RENTIELLEN PsycHOLoGiz. By L. William Stern. Leipsic: Verlag von 
Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1900. Pages, 146. Price, 4.50 Marks. 


Specialised as psychology itself is, its progress in the last thirty years has been 
marked by a great variety of minor specialisations. Psycho-physics, experimental 
psychology, ethnic and social psychology have been the main branches from which 
the minuter ramifications have shot forth, and we are now confronted with a new 
psychologic ‘‘sport” which bears the designation of differential psychology, and 
which is concerned with the subtle and elusive problems of individual idiosyncrasies 
and differences,—problems which have hitherto been mostly abandoned to the divi- 
nations of genius or to the clumsy and stereotyped analyses of so-called common 


sense. 
Differential psychology studies, first individual differences Aer se, secondly 


their conditions and causes, and thirdly their forms of expression. The first ques- 
tion it asks is, Of what do these differences consist, in what definite respect do in- 
dividuals, nations, races, etc., differ as to their psychical life? To answer this 
question a classificatory and descriptive theory of differences is required. The 
second question as to conditions and causes finds its answer in investigations of the 
relationships obtaining between psychical character and the objective factors of 
heredity, climate, caste, education, adaptation, etc. This inquiry gives rise to a 
psychical etiology or differential psycho-physics. The question as to the various 
forms of expression of these differences is answered by researches and experiments 
relating to facial expression, hand-writing, and similar activities symptomatic of 
psychical peculiarities. This would give rise to a theory of Asychical symptom- 
ology. 

Considerable has been done with regard to the second and third of the prob- 
lems here set, but little has been done with respect to the first, which from the 
scientific point of view is the most important. Individuality, according to Dr. 
Stern, is the problem of the twentieth century, and psychology should not be found 
wanting in its contributions to its solution. While the differential psychology 
which he proposes is by no means new, as may be learned from the rich bibliog- 
raphy which he has appended to his book, its labors have nevertheless been desul- 
tory and unsystematic, and characterised above all by timidity. It lacks, in fact, 
the quality of what Dr. Stern characterises as das /n-sich-gefestigt-Sein, which 
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Anglo-Saxonised means ‘‘the-in-itself-being-fastenedness,"—a moral attribute 
which, all will grant, is absolutely necessary to success. 

As to his own achievements, Dr. Stern is conscious of having offered no more 
than the foundation-stones of the edifice of the new science, but he nevertheless 
believes that his ideas constitute a valuable program for future work. His treatise 
is divided into three parts. The first deals with the methods and problems of dif- 
ferential psychology ; the second offers a few specimens of the experimental treat- 
ment of psychological differentiations ; and the third gives the literature of the sub- 
ject. Psychological types ; individuality, normality, and abnormality ; the value 
of history and poetry and of the history of civilisation for differential psychology ; 
sensitiveness, types of mental imagery ; memory, association, types of comprehen- 
sion ; attention, judgment, types of reaction, emotions ; the psychical tempo; and 
the graphical study of psychical energy,—these are the subjects of some of the 
principal headings. 


Dig SEELE DEs Kinpgs. Beobachtungen iiber die geistige Entwicklung des Men- 
schen in den ersten Lebensjahren. By W. Preyer. Leipsic: Th. Grieben's 
Verlag (L. Fernau). 1900. Pages, 448. 

Preyer was the pioneer of technical infant-psychology. His work on the soul 
of the child first appeared twenty years ago; the fourth edition was published in 

1895, prior to his death ; and now we have the fifth edition, the redaction of which 


has been confided to his pupil, Dr. Karl L. Schaefer, Privatdocent of physiology in 
the University of Berlin. It would be superfluous to indicate either the character 
or the contents of the work. The fourth edition was subjected to thorough revi- 
sion at the hands of the author himself, and the present editor is bound to confess 
that he has found little in recent works on psychogenesis that have demanded 
serious notice. The main alterations have been in the chapters treating of the 
development of the senses and of the will, which have been worked over and ex- 
panded to conform to the advances made in the physiology of the senses and the 
anatomy of the brain. Preyer’s manuscript notes on certain of the psychological 
chapters have been worked into the text, but otherwise no alterations of a radical 
. Character have been made. B. 


Das CHAOs IN KOSMISCHER AusLEsE. By Paul Mongré. Leipsic: Verlag von C. 
G. Naumann. 1898. Pages, 213. 

In arather diverting preface the author of the present work solemnly assev- 
erates that it was not he that attacked the problem which it is written to solve, 
but that it was the problem that attacked him; and the ungenerous critic might 
be tempted to remark that the work is riddled with evidences of the assault’s hav- 
ing been a successful one. 

That, however, is not our opinion, for the argument of the book, such as it is, 
has been carefully wrought out and offers some points for reflexion. The author's 
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disclaimer of being a professional thinker can hardly be accepted, since the work 
bears the stamp of considerable philosophical research, especially from the scien- 
tific and mathematical side. He is convinced that there is philosophically the same 
necessity of our abolishing what he calls the cosmocentric superstition as there 
was formerly of our abolishing the geocentric and anthropocentric doctrines. There 
are, he asserts, an infinite number of cosmic worlds latent in the primeval chaos, 
each of which appears to its inhabitants as the only and exclusively real world, and 
so allures them into attributing its peculiar and distinctive idiosyncrasies to the 
transcendental world-nucleus itself. But this transcendental world-nucleus is with- 
drawn from all bonds of constraint, be they ever so light, and always retains its 
liberty of appearing as a cosmos in an infinite number of ways. A certain com- 
plexus of syntheses, S.p, characterises ou7 empirical world; if we change but one 
of the component syntheses, the entire complexus will be changed and a new con- 
sciousness by the side of our own produced, which by automatic selection (Aus/ese) 
will sift its cosmos out of the chaos as we have sifted ours. From this point of 
view, it is impossible to attribute to the system of limitations and syntheses which 
define our reality any ulterior objective precedence above other systems, apart 
from its simple relation to us. We have here, in fact, a species of epistemological 
fatalism, which collapses utterly in face of the accomplished fact. Reality is always 
reality determined in some particular way. Existence is invariably essence. Of 
infinitely many possible cases, some special case must find its realisation ; but the 


question which one shall find it, every consciousness must answer for itself. If it 
were not this it would be some other, and then our consciousness would be other. 
And so ends the tale. Bh. 


Tue Stupy or Lapses. Monograph Supplement to 7he Psychological Review. 
By H. Heath Bawden, A. M. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1900. 
Pages, 122. Price, 75 cents. 

In general interest the present pamphlet easily surpasses the other mono- 
graphs recently issued as supplements to the Psychological Review. It treats of 
‘those unaccountable lapses of thought and expression " which ordinarily attract 
little attention and even when unusual elicit only a laugh or a passing smile. But 
occasionally, says Mr. Bawden, they are of such extraordinary character as to ex- 
cite comment, and evoke inquiry as to their causes and probable significance in re- 
lation to mental life in general. For example, Professor James mentions the case of 
a man who said that he was ‘' going to the coal to buy the wharf"; and the writer 
cites the instance of a friend who said he was going out for a walk in order to ‘‘get 
a bresh of freath air.’ Another instance related to the reviewer is that of a lady 
who upon entering a church in which she was a stranger asked the usher; ‘‘ Does 
any one occupew this py?” 

Innumerable other instances of this species of lapse might be cited but the 
foregoing are sufficient for our purpose. Inadvertences in expression, aberrations 
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in speech, lapses of thought, confusions of ideas, hitches and slips generally in 
speaking or writing,—such in their endless and bewildering variety are the ma- 
terials which constitute the subject of Mr. Bawden's researches, and which are 
treated as guides to our understanding of mental processes. Their conditions are 
studied, and the principles of their classification formulated. Experiment has been 
called to the assistance of accident, and lapses have been artificially and purposely 
produced for formal examination. The longer section of the work is naturally de- 
voted to ‘‘ lapses as a study in association.” The main result of this study is the 
fresh illustration which it affords of the so-called laws of similarity and contiguity, 
which the author is able to state in the form of the single law, ‘‘ that contiguous 
similars tend to coalesce.’’ In fact, the results of Mr. Bawden’s researches are 
nearly all corroborative of existing principles rather than discoveries of new laws. 
He finds, for example, that among the current theories of the ludicrous the deformity 
and immorality theories find distinct support in the phenomena of lapses; and he 
further notes that ‘‘ the examination and comparison of lapses and sense-illusions, 
have brought out with great clearness the arbitrary nature of the ordinary distinc- 
tion between the ‘sensory’ and ‘motor’ aspects of the organic circuit.” But per- 
haps the most important and striking result which he reached is, to use his own 
words, the fact of ‘‘ the functional rather than merely analytic interpretation which 
the phenomena of lapses require.” ‘‘It is at present impossible,” he says, ‘‘to 
carry this functional treatment into the details of specific cases with any degree of 
certainty, because the method itself, at least when applied in psychology, is still 
undeveloped. But wherever the functional method can be applied, even in a gen- 
eral way, it always illumines the content analysis. Another such corroborative re- 
sult is the striking confirmation which the analysis of lapses furnishes, of the bi- 
partite analysis of ‘conscious elements.’ " fe 


Tue PsycHoLocicaL Inpex, No. 6. A Bibliography of the Literature of Psychol- 
ogy and Cognate Subjects for 1899. Compiled by Howard C. Warren, 
Princeton University, with the co-operation of VV. Vaschide, Paris, 8. 
Borchardt, Berlin, Robert S. Woodworth, New York, and /. Larguter 
des Bancels, Lausanne. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1900. Pages, 
174. Price, 75 cents. 

This valuable compilation includes all the original publications which have 
appeared in all languages, in the departments of psychology and cognate subjects, 
for the year 1899, together with translations and new editions in English, French, 
and German. The number of titles listed runs up to 2584, which includes several 
works which were received too late for insertion in No. 5 of the Psychological /n- 
dex. There are eight main headings, as follows: I. General, including text-books, 
systematic treatises, psychological construction and criticism, methods, scope and 
relations of psychology, historical and biographical, collections, proceedings, de- 
scriptions, and bibliographies; II. Genetic, Comparative, and Individual Psychol- 
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ogy, including mental development, theory of evolution, heredity, comparative 
psychology, child-psychology, pedagogy, individual, sex and class psychology, an- 
thropology, ethnology, sociology, and criminology; III. Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Nervous System, including relations of mind and body, neurone and nerve- 
elements, spinal cord and nerves, the brain, localisation of function, organs of 
sense and movement; IV. Sensation, including synzsthesia, vision, hearing, and 
other senses; V. Consciousness, Attention, and Intellection, including psychical 
work, fatigue, contrast, psychical research, sleep, dreams, sub-consciousness, atten- 
tion, memory, recognition, imagery, association, duration, intensity and extensity, 
perception of objects, time, space, etc., normal illusions, logical processes and 
belief, self-consciousness, theory of knowledge, philosophy; VI. Feeling, including 
pleasure and pain, emotion, passion and expression, sentiment, zsthetics; VII. 
Movement and Volition, including dynamogenesis, movement, inhibition, particu- 
lar motor functions, instinct, impulse, volition, ethics, conduct, and philosophy of 
the will; VIII. Abnormal and Pathological, including disorders of sensation and 
perception, hallucinations, disorders of memory and personality, motor disorders 
in general, disorders of speech and writing, disorders of emotion, instinct, impulse 
and will, insanity, idiocy and imbecility, hysteria, neurasthenia, epilepsy, hypno- 
tism and suggestion. There is also an index of authors. 


BrotocicaL LecTuRES FROM THE MaRINE BioLocicaL LaBoraTory oF Woops 
Hott, 1899. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1900. Pages, 282. Price, $2.65. 

With the exception of a paper on ‘‘ Some Governing Factors Usually Neglected 
in Biological Investigations,” by Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, and possibly also the paper 
on the ‘‘Nature of the Evidence Exhibited by Fossil Plants,” the articles that con- 
stitute the volume of the Biological Lectures delivered at the Marine Laboratory 
of Woods Holl, for 1899, are predominantly of a technical character. It will be 
sufficient, therefore, to append the simple enumeration of their titles, which are as 
follows: I. The Evolution of the Sporophyte in the Higher Plants, by Douglass 
Houghton Campbell; II. The Nature of the Evidence Exhibited by Fossil Plants, 
and its Bearing Upon our Knowledge of the History of Plant Life, by D. P. Pen- 
hallow ; III. Influence of Inversions of Temperature, Ascending and Descending 
Currents of Air, Upon Distribution, by Prof. D. T. Macdougal; IV. Significance 
of Mycorrhizas, by Prof. D. T. Macdougal; V. Instinct, by Edward Thorndike; 
VI. The Associative Processes in Animals, by Edward Thorndike ; VII. The Be- 
havior of Unicellular Organisms, by Herbert S. Jennings; VIII. The Blind-Fishes, 
by Carl H. Eigenmann ; IX. Some Governing Factors Usually Neglected in Bio- 
logical Investigations, by Alpheus Hyatt; X. On the Development of Color in 
Moths and Butterflies, by Alfred Goldsborough Mayer; XI. The Physiology of 
Secretion, by A. Mathews; XII. Regeneration: Old and New Interpretations, by 
T. H. Morgan; XIII. Nuclear Division in Protozoa, by Gary N. Calkins; XIV. 
The Significance of the Spiral Type of Cleavage and its Relation to the Process of 
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Differentiation, by C. M. Child; XV. The Aims of the Quantitative Study of Va- 
riation, by C. B. Davenport; XVI. On the Nature of the Process of Fertilisation, 
by Jacques Loeb. 


EDUCATION OF THE PuEBLo CuILp. A Study in Arrested Development. By “rank 
Clarence Spencer, Ph. D., Sometime Scholar in Education, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. Pages, 
97. Price, 75 cents. 


Tue Economic AspgcT oF TEacHERs’ Sacarigs. By Charles Bartlett Dyke, A.M, 
Professor of Education in Hampton Institute, Va. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1899. Pages, 83. Price, $1.00. 


EpucaTion 1n Inpia. By William I. Chamberlain, Ph. D., President of Vellore 
College, India. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. Pages, 106. Price, 
75 cents. 


Horace Mann in Onto. A Study of the Application of His Public School Ideals 
to College Administration. By George Allen Hubbell, A. M., Sometime 
Professor at Antioch College. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1900. Pages, 
70. Price, 50 cents. 


The works bearing the titles above listed are the first four numbers of the 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education. 
The first, by Dr. Spencer, on the education of the Pueblo child, is a study of the 
forces and methods which tend to arrest progress. The Pueblo Indians of the 
Southwest offer an interesting field for research in this direction. They attained 
their civilisation in advance of the Indians surrounding them, then by conditions 
which Dr. Spencer discusses in his book, their development was arrested, and their 
civilisation has since stood practically still. ‘‘A careful study of their condition, 
their ideals and means of attaining them,” says the author, ‘‘may reasonably be 
expected to throw some light, not alone upon the primitive aims and methods, but 
upon the question of the adjustment of the individual to the social whole and its 
relation to the larger problem of national progress.” He has treated his subject 
from the biological point of view, though without slighting the history of the Pu- 
eblo Indians. He finds that the methods of education employed by them are ex- 


actly suited to perpetuate their static condition, the apprentice-method being pre- 


dominant in both their industrial and religious instruction and re-enforcing their 
superstitious beliefs to such an extent that variation is practically impossible. 

Mr. Dyke's treatment of teachers’ salaries, the subject of the second mono- 
gtaph, is interesting from many points of view. He has undertaken his study from 
the conviction that the work of the public school teacher of this country is not suf- 
ficiently appreciated, and that his remuneration is far from commensurate with his 
high calling. He has investigated the economic basis of teachers’ salaries, com- 
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paring them with the incomes of workingmen and of European teachers, has ex- 
plained why they are low, and suggested plausible methods for their improvement 

In the third monograph, Dr. Chamberlain briefly tells the history of British 
education in India; while in the fourth Mr. Hubbell has studied the work of the 
noted American educator, Horace Mann, in connexion with Antioch College at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. The educational world owes much to Horace Mann, but 
by far ‘‘his highest gift to educational thought was the Antioch Spirit.” ‘‘This,” 
says Mr. Hubbell, ‘‘is an attitude of mind and heart. It means plain living and 
high thinking, the spirit of self-conquest, and such simplicity and directness of 
character as leads one to fundamental conditions, inspiring him ‘to find the law of 
things and to master facts and their significance’; but it loves knowledge less for 
its own sake than for the high uses to which it may be applied. It seeks to recog- 
nise and welcome truth in every form and at any cost.” 


Tue Socirat Minp anv EpucaTion. By George Edgar Vincent, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. New York and London: 
The Macmillan Co. 1897. Pages, ix, 155. Price, $1.25. 

We regret not having been able to notice before this pleasant and suggestive 
little work. Its expositions are based upon wide and aptly selected reading, and 
its results are the thoughtful and natural outcome of some of the best-accredited 
doctrines of modern social psychology. According to his own statement, the task 


which Professor Vincent has set himself in this essay is one of organisation and 
correlation, rather than of investigation. By bringing the dominant conceptions 
of social philosophy to bear upon the problem of education, he hopes that there 
may result both clarification of ideas and greater definiteness of purpose. We have 
now been taught to regard the development of society as ‘‘the growth of a vast 
psychical organism to which individuals are intrinsically related and in which alone 
they find self-realisation.” Certainly, this is a thought of the highest significance 
to educationists, and its elaboration in a theoretical scheme of education, critically 
safeguarded, must be fraught with the greatest consequences. Professor Vincent's 
arguments, largely in his own phraseology, are as follows: 

Men’s ideas, judgments, and desires, their conditions, their common labors, 
culture, and civilisation, have been transmitted from generation to generation as 
the joint heritage of the race, reacting upon individuals and in their turn reshaped 
and constantly altered by individuals. These ‘‘capitalisations of experience” form 
what may be described as the ‘‘social mind.” The social tradition, which is the 
historical embodiment of the social mind, has been enriched in successive genera- 
tions by constantly increasing accumulations and by constantly increasing power; 
empiricism and common sense as engines of natural and mental inquiry have grad- 
ually given way to more methodical procedures, which have found their expression 
in our present science and philosophy. Confronted from the beginning by a vast 
mass of physical, vital, mental, and social phenomena, the race, struggling for 
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unity and economy of thought, has analysed and combined these phenomena into 
synthetic and organic groups of facts, controllable by so-called principles and laws, 
and resulting in ‘‘explanation.” There have been gaps in its chains of explanation 
but these gaps have grown smaller and smaller as time has gone on, especially so 
in the group of facts constituting the physical sciences. Social phenomena were 
the last to receive scientific explanation, yet despite this fact there has always ex- 
isted in the collective tradition of the race a group of social theories, existing there 
in comparative isolation and in vague consciousness, and not until recently brought 
into close relation with the other sciences. In fact, in the newer classifications the 
older sciences are even subordinated to the new science of society, broadly consid- 
ered, and modern social philosophy is conceived as the latest conscious synthesis 
of the social mind. 

And now as to the application of the doctrines of the new social philosophy to 
the practical purposes of education. ‘‘The sciences or groups of knowledge, which 
have been organised out of the experiences of the race, are all related to the social 
life, which is their point of departure and the common center to which they re- 
turn.” Here everything hinges. Social philosophy turns to its own account the 
analogies which the older and more perfected sciences offer. In one of its phases 
it has been a species of appited psychology (the school of Tarde, which explains 
social growth by the laws of imitation, etc.), and in another aspect it has been a 
species of applied biology (the mental evolution of the race being conceived as run- 
ning parallel and in analogy with the biological evolution of the race). The edu- 
cational implications of both views are apparent; the latter view, that of the bio- 
logical parallel of phylogeny and ontogeny, is the oldest and more widely accepted 
one. Both have been carried to their extremes, and both are therefore open to 
gtave criticisms. The broad or purely sociological point of view, on the other hand, 
‘regards society as a developing whole, to be interpreted by concepts derived from 
both biology and psychology,—in terms, therefore, of structure, function, mind, 
consciousness, and personality.” In other words, society has, in this view, its own 
biology and its own psychology, etc., and its educational implications are the joint 
product of the analogies suggested by all of these sciences. The development of 
the individual is, it is true, the abbreviated development of the race, but not only 
embryologically and biologically, but also psychologically, artistically, etc. 

Education, thus, has latterly been recognised as the effort to recapitulate in 
the individual, in the briefest time and with the greatest economy of effort, the 
psychological, and, in a subordinate degree, the cultural, industrial, and other, 
development of the race. A detailed and complete recapitulation is impossible; 
hence the necessity of omitting some of the phylogenetic stages altogether, and the 
introduction of ‘‘short-cuts” so called. From this point of view, ‘‘the educational 
function may be described, though possibly not defined, as a purposeful social 
effort to effect ‘short-cuts’ in the mental development of the individual as well as 
to hasten the whole process so that he may in the briefest time and in a thoroughly 
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natural way attain the standpoint of the race, i. e., be intrinsically related to the 
social tradition.” We see that the implied theory is of the nature of a compromise. 
The older education regarded instruction as one great forced ‘‘short-cut" of the 
air-line order; while the new recapitulation-doctrine conceives it as ‘‘a direction 
of a process of growth.” ‘‘Both views may be carried to extremes. Their syn- 
thesis represents education as recognising the general parallel of individual and 
tace development, but as also consciously seeking to take advantage of all ‘short- 
cuts’ for the sake both of the unit and of society.” 

We shall not follow Professor Vincent in his chapters on the ‘‘ Integration of 
Studies" and ‘‘A Tentative Curriculum"; we leave the pursuit of these details to 
the reader, and shall conclude with the quotation of a passage characterising his 
practical educational attitude. 

‘The present social environment,” he says, ‘‘including man, nature, and these 
two factors in interaction, is the unity which the pupil must gradually differentiate 
into classes of phenomena. This environment becomes thus the point of departure 
for mental excursions in both time and space. The difficulty at first is in enabling 
the young mind to form these classes, to leave the immediate here and now. When 
once this has been accomplished, however, quite another problem presents itself, 
namely, how are these classes to be combined and interrelated? All attempts to 
meet this last difficulty resolve themselves, in spite of differences of detail, into an 
effort to restore the abstracted factors to their places in the community life of 
which the pupil is an organic part.” HL. 


INTRODUCTION To EtHics. By Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. Pages, 
xi, 346. 

Dr. Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri, has made 
distinctive additions to English philosophical reading by his translations of Weber's 
excellent History of Philosophy and of Paulsen's System of Ethics, and he now 
appears before the public as an independent author of an /ntroduction to Ethics, 
a work which upon the face of it makes no higher pretension than that of being a 
text-book, but as such is simple and clear, accurate in its analyses of past and cur- 
rent systems, and showing much common sense in its modes of exposition. 

In his first chapter, Professor Thilly treats of the nature and methods of ethics. 
He discusses here, first, the function of science,—in a manner which in our opinion 
does not altogether do justice to the subject, even within the limited space devoted 
to it. He then considers in a general way the data of the various sciences, after- 
wards taking up the data of the science of ethics in particular, and defining ethics 
roughly as ‘‘the science of right and wrong, the science of duty, the science of 
moral principles, the science of moral judgment and conduct. It analyses, classi- 
fies, describes, and explains moral phenomena, on their subjective as well as on 
their objective side. It tells us what these phenomena are, separates them into 
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their constituent elements, and refers them to their antecedents or conditions ; it 
discovers the principles upon which they are based, the laws which govern them ; 
it explains their origin and traces their development. In short, it reflects upon 
them, thinks them over, attempts to answer all possible questions which may be 
asked with reference to them. It does with its facts what every science does with 
its subject-matter : it strives to know everything that can be known about them, to 
correlate them, to unify them, to insert them into a system.” 

After this preliminary statement as to subject-matter and method, Dr. Thilly 
notes the interrelation of all sciences, and especially that of ethics and psychology. 
He remarks, for example, ‘‘ that in so far as ethics deals with moral states of con- 
sciousness, it is simply a special branch of psychology.” And he continues: ‘‘ But 
our science does not only look at the subjective side of conduct, it investigates the 
objective side also, and the relation which this bears to the subjective. What, it 
asks, is the nature of the acts which are judged moral ; do they possess some mark 
or characteristic that makes them moral or leads men to call them so? Why do 
men judge as they do; what is the ground of moral distinctions? Why is wrong 
wrong, and right right? Explain the virtues and duties, e. g., benevolence, char- 
ity, justice, veracity, etc., and their opposites. Is there a standard or criterion or 
ideal by which conduct is judged, and what is it? Can we justify this standard or 
ideal, or is it something that cannot or need not be justified ? Given a certain ideal 
or standard, what conduct is moral, what immoral? Does humanity remain true 
to the ideal? What is the highest good for man, the end of life? Can we specify 
it scientifically, or is it impossible to do so ? 

‘*Such are some of the questions which our science asks and seeks to answer. 
Should it be said that these also are problems for psychology to solve, we should 
raise no serious objection. The important thing is that the phenomena in question 
be examined and explained ; whether by psychology or a special science does not 
matter. Ethical facts are, to a great extent, mental processes, and as such objects 
of psychological study. But the same may truthfully be said of the data of zsthet- 
ics. A science must thoroughly explain its facts, and, strictly speaking, psychology 
would have to explain ethical and zsthetical facts. But sciences divide their labor, 
and it is in keeping with the practices of modern scientific research that psychology 
should hand over to a special discipline the consideration of a particular set of its 
facts.” 

Similar considerations are adduced with respect to the relations of ethics to 
politics and of ethics to metaphysics. And the same simple and elementary mode 
of treatment is sustained in all the other subdivisions of the chapter, is character- 
istic in fact of the entire book. Thus, in Chapter II. we have résumés of the vari- 
ous theories of conscience that have been advanced during the history of thought, 
—as the mythical view, the theory of the Rationalistic Intuitionists (the School- 
men, Cudworth, Clarke, Calderwood), the theories of the Emotional Intuitionists 
(Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, Rousseau, Kant, A. Smith, Herbart, Brentano), 
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the theories of the Perceptional Intuitionists (Butler, Martineau), of the Em- 
piricists (Hobbes, Locke, Helvétius, Paley, Bentham, Hartley, Bain), and of the 
Empirical Intuitionists (Kant, Darwin, Spencer, and contemporaries). Chapter 
III. is devoted to the ‘‘Analysis and Explanation of Conscience"; Chapter IV. to 
‘*The Ultimate Ground of Moral Distinctions”; Chapter V. to the ‘‘ Teleological 
View"; Chapter VI. to ‘‘Theories of the Highest Good: Hedonism”; Chapter 
VIII. to a ‘‘ Critique of Hedonism"; Chapter IX. to ‘‘The Highest Good"; Chap- 
ter X. to ‘‘Optimism versus Pessimism”; and Chapter XI. to ‘‘Character and 
Freedom.” 


PuiLosopny oF History. An Introduction to the Philosophical Study of Politics. 
By Alfred H. Lioyd. Ann Arbor: George Wahr, Publisher. 1899. Pages, 
250, iv. 


The present little volume grew out of Professor Lloyd's work with students of 
political philosophy and the philosophy of history. He regards it as only a prep- 
aration for something more extensive and profound upon the subject, and has pub- 
lished it chiefly for the use of his own students. Our remarks upon it, therefore, 
may be brief and may be confined to his own statement of his own case. He 
attempted upon a prior occasion to formulate his views of history in a little work 
bearing the title Cetézenshif and Salvation, published by Little, Brown & Co., of 


Boston,—a book treating eloquently and enthusiastically of the rdle which Greece, 
Rome, Judza, and the ideal Christian state have played in the development of 
civilisation,—and he believes that his newest publication, which we are now con- 
sidering, will be of considerable help to the understanding of the older volume. 
Prefacing his investigations by a philosophical investigation of the data of history, 
viz., time, causation, nature, individuality, and progress, he takes up in Part II. 
of the book the subject of ‘‘ Society and Social Change,” and in Part III. historical 
studies of ‘‘ Reason and Religion,” ‘‘Good and Evil,” ‘‘ Revolution,” and ‘‘The 
Great Man.” 

His summary of his views reads literally as follows: ‘‘ History is the libera- 
tion of human society, as an organism organically related to nature, in its own 
realised law. Realisation of the law is through the development of individuals, 
nations and persons, with all the incidents of alienation and restoration, of evil and 
good, of science and religion, of talent and genius, that have been found to be in- 
volved. And the individuals developed are agents of a genuine progress, since the 
very essence of individuality is at once adaptation or fulfilment of the past and 
realisation of the future.” 

The moral of his reflexions he has formulated in the following words: ‘‘ His- 
tory is no mere logical scheme. It is no body of knowledge to be learned and re- 
cited. It is no entertaining story to be read and then forgotten or, if perhaps re- 
membered, retained as but the tool of some teacher's trade or the ornament of 
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some gentleman's culture. And, finally, it is no fatal process external to human 
passion and human will. But what is it then ? 

‘* History is the experience, the very life itself, which we call our own. To 
adopt the familiar formula of the sages of the East: The history of human society 
—that art thou! Its past? No. Its future? No. What? Its living, all-includ- 
ing present.” 


CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY AND THEISM. By &. M. Wenley, D. Phil. (Glasgow) ; 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan ; formerly Lecturer 
on Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1897. Pages, x, 202. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Wenley always writes books that are worth reading, and the present 
volume is no exception to the personal rule which he has established. In 1894, the 
members of the Glasgow University Theological Society invited him to occupy the 
Honorary Presidency of their association, in which capacity it became his duty 
“to deliver an address on certain aspects of contemporary theological inquiry." 
Hence the title and hence also the occasion of the book to which we now call the 
attention of our readers. 

Until recently,—we are summarising Professor Wenley’s introductory remarks, 
—the impression generally prevailed that theology was a dry and uninteresting sub- 
ject. It is not, however, too much to say that this impression has now been fully 
effaced. I- fact, ‘‘ to-day each of the several departments of theology demands a 
scientific training, and so the preparation for any one contributes to the best kind 
of education; while theology proper is, perhaps, only equalled by speculative 
biology in the interest which surrounds its most pressing problems. Thought has 
been ceaselessly moving, and we have arrived at the stage when a new departure 
seems highly prcbable—a departure that cannot but be fraught with deep import 
to the moral and spiritual life of the generation in which we live.” 

In support of this statement, Professor Wenley points to the renewed attention 
which is being bestowed upon questions connected with the interpretation of reli- 
gion, especially of Christianity, as evidenced in the Gifford foundation of the Scot- 
tish University, the Hibbert Lectures at London and Oxford, and the lectures pro- 
vided by the Ely and other foundations in the United States. He then briefly 
sketches the development of theological thought for the last two hundred years, 
from the rationalists and supernaturalists of the eighteenth century, through their 
vanquishers, Kant and Schleiermacher, the philosophical dominancy of Hegel, and 
the period of Strauss, down to the eclectic tendencies of the mid-century period. 
Here Rothe and F. C. Bauer appeared. These two men and their followers fur- 
nished the starting-point for the modern theories. ‘‘ Theology proper, in the class- 
ical speculative line, then came to have a new Left and a new Right. Biedermann, 
Keim, Weizsacker, and Otto Pfleiderer are chief representatives of the one; Dorner 
and Beyschlag, with whom we may, perhaps, name Bernhard Weiss, are associated 
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with the other. Both parties maintain what is practically a composite scheme 
—the former being swayed most by the results of speculative interpretation and 
historical criticism, the latter by the desire for systematic statement of religious 
doctrine, as it affects man personally. The one, in short, emphasises the objec- 
tive, the other the subjective aspect of theology.’ 

Yet, in spite of the inconsistencies presented by these writers they at least 
agreed on the essential point of having derived their philosophy from a common 
source, and they accordingly combined ‘‘to show a solid front against that now in- 
fluential theological school which has sprung up within the last twenty-five years 
under the leadership of Albrecht Ritschl. This, which may be termed the theology 
of the end of the century, has adopted different premises. It derives largely from 
the sceptical factor in Kant, and from the empiricism of the scientific movement, 
to some extent from the epistemology of Lotze, and to a lesser degree from the 
subjective theology of Schleiermacher. Broadly, then, these two parties confront 
one another. They have their serious internal differences—as between Pfleiderer 
and Weiss, or between Herrmann and Bender—but these are comparatively trivial 
as compared with the gulf fixed between the two schools as a whole. Accordingly, 
it must be our effort to understand the doctrines and aims of each, if we are to ap- 
prehend the problems with which at this moment theology is face to face.” 

The nature of Professor Wenley's task will be apparent from these quotations. 
The progress of theology in Germany, as thus indicated, is found to have its anal- 


ogies in Britain and America, and along this parallel historical line of thought the 
discussions of the two chapters on ‘‘ Speculative Theology” and ‘‘ Ritschlian The- 
ology” are developed. In the concluding chapter on ‘‘The Theistic Problem,” 
Professor Wenley focusses the results of his historical and critical researches in a 
conservative interpretation of the idea of God from the modern scientific point of 


view. 


La LUTTE DES CLASSES EN FRANCE (1848-1850). LE XVIII BRUMAIRE DE Louis Bona- 
PARTE. By Xavi Marx. Translated by Léon Remy. Paris: Schleicher 
Fréres. 1900. Pages, v, 362. Price, 3 francs 50. 

Marx's Struggle of the Classes in France in the Years 1848-1850, which 
now appears in a French translation as the latest volume of the International Li- 
brary of Sociological Sciences, was originally published in 1850 as a series of ar- 
ticles in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung of Hamburg. Five years ago it was put 
into book form by the publishers of the Vorwédrts, of Berlin, and supplied with a 
preface by F. Engels. 

Marx composed his work in London, in 1849-1850, during the first days of his 
exile, after his expulsion from France by the order of Guizot. It was the first 
attempt, as Engels remarks in his preface, which Marx made to explain by the aid 
of his materialistic philosophy a fragment of contemporary history viewed entirely 
as an expression of the economic situation. Marx was here bent upon establishing 
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beyond the shadow of a doubt the principle that political events were in their last 
analysis nothing more than the logical product of economical causes. From the 
point of view of economic and social Azstory, the work is therefore an important 
one. Whatever be the general opinion as to the soundness of his doctrines, the 
acuteness of Marx's reasoning, the profundity of his knowledge and his sagacious 
insight into certain phases of the economic world have never been denied. The 
French translation of M. Remy, for precision and faithfulness, leaves little to be 
desired. The same volume contains Marx’s companion study of the causes of the 
coup @’ état of Louis Bonaparte, on the XVIII Brumaire. 


THE CCNCEPTION OF ImmMoRTALITY. The Ingersoll Lecture for 1899. By /ostah 
Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy at Harvard University. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. Pages, 91. Price, $1.00. 


Professor Royce is sorely troubled with the problem of ‘‘individuality.” He 
says: ‘‘ The question as to the nature of an individual man is at once a problem of 
logic and an issue of life. . . . What is it that makes amy real being an individual ? 
... Like all the central problems of Logic, this one really pulsates with all the 
mystery of life... . The chief mystery about any man is precisely the mystery of 
his individual nature, i. e., of the nature whereby he is this man and no other 
man... . The only solution of this mystery lies in conceiving every man as so re- 
lated to the world and to the very life of God, that in order to be an individual at 
all a man has to be very much nearer to the Eternal than in our present life we 
are accustomed to observe.” This, and it could not be more precisely stated, is 
Professor Royce’s philosophy of immortality in a nutshell. It is unnecessary to 
follow him in his arguments. They begin with mystery and end with mystery. 
Professor Royce does not for a moment pretend ‘‘to guess by what processes this 
individuality of our human life is further expressed, whether through many tribu- 
lations as here, or whether by a more direct road to individual fulfilment and 
peace. I know only that our various meanings, through whatever vicissitudes of 
fortune, consciously come to what we individually, and God in whom alone we are 
individuals, shall together regard as the attainment of our unique place, and of our 
true relationships both to other individuals and to the all-inclusive Individual, God 
himself. Furthez into the occult it is not the business of philosophy to go. My 
nearest friends are already occult enough for me. I wait until this mortal shall 
put or.—Incividuality."” And so ends his catechism. It has many noble questions 
and many exalted answers, but there is an ontological ‘‘reach" to its arguments 
which many will deem matter of surplusage, and which, while it gives to them the 
semblaace of profundity, adds nothing to their intrinsic force. We are, in fact, 
distinctly reminded in reading this beautiful little book by Professor Royce of the 
theological philosophy of Jacob Béhme, and of that great thinker's famous solution 
of the problem of God, which he formulated in the question, Wie muss der 
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Mensch beschaffen stn, der Gott schruen will? and resolved in the sonorous and 
meaning-laden answer: Der muss tot stn. uKpK, 


LE POUVOIR ET LE DROIT PHILOSOPHIE DU DROIT OBJECTIF. By Ladislas Zaleski. 
Professor in the University of Kazan. Translation by Mlle. A. Balabanoff. 
Paris: Schleicher Fréres. 1899. Pages, 94. Price, 3 francs. 

Recent years have witnessed a renaissance of juridical studies, particularly in 
their general relationship to ethics, sociology, and political economy, and it is not 
too much to say that the time is not far distant when even in our country the ex- 
position of the principles of jurisprudence will be taken entirely from the hands of 
narrow-sighted practitioners and dogmatic theorists, and entrusted to the care of 
jurisconsults of genuine scientific culture. Professor Zaleski’s little work is an in- 
dication of the direction in which events in this department are moving, and it is 
therefore not without importance to students of jurisprudence and sociology. It is 
in the nature of a supplement to the theories of Aguilera and Fouillét, and contains 
clear résumés of certain important German doctrines which are little known to the 
general body of students. M. Zaleski is a professor in the University of Kazan, 
Russia, and the simple and precise translation of Mlle. Balabanoff has placed the 
results of his reflexions, whatever they may be worth, within the reach of Euro- 
pean and American readers. 


SomE PROBLEMS OF Lotze's THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By Edwin Proctor Robins, 
M. A., Late Scholar and Fellow of Cornell University. Edited with a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by J. E. Creighton. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1900. Pages, 108. 

We learn from the introduction to the present monograph, written by Professor 
Creighton, that it was intended asa dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from Cornell University, and that its author, Mr. Edwin Proctor Robins, 
who held a fellowship in the Sage School of Philosophy, died after an illness of 
three days, having nearly completed his twenty-seventh year. We are also informed 
that its aim is ‘‘sympathetically to interpret the spirit of Lotze’s system as a whole 
—to do justice to the philosopher by taking him at his best rather than to exhibit 
the literal inconsistencies of his system.” The book will unquestionably be of 
value to those who are desirous of studying Lotze’s system, which is discussed here 
in three chapters bearing the following titles: I. Problem and Method; II. The 
Appearance of Reality ; and III. Reality and Knowledge. 


Essals SUR LA PHILOSOPHIE DES SCIENCES. Analyse—mécanique. By C. de Frey- 
cinet, de l'Institut. Deuxiéme édition. Paris: Gauthier-Villars, Imprimeur- 
Libraire. 1900. Pages, 336. Price, 6 francs. 


It is clearly indicative of the growing interest taken in the philosophy of science 
that the present second edition of M. Freycinet’s work should have appeared four 
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years after the original publication. The book contains changes of some impor- 
tance, the chief of which is the greater emphasis the author has laid upon his 
presentation of the notions of ‘‘ work" and ‘‘ living force." He asserts furthermore 
that after a careful revision of the facts of the case he still remains convinced that 
it was Kepler who first discovered the law of inertia, and that Galileo, whose glory 
is in no wise diminished by the fact, did nothing more than to render it precise and 
to develop its consequences. Although M. Freycinet’s work was reviewed at some 
length in Vol. III. of ‘Ze Monzst, it may not be out of place to epitomise again a 
specimen of his discussions, and we shall select for this purpose two passages re- 
lating to the concepts ‘‘ quantity of matter" and ‘‘mass" often identified in phys- 
ical text-books, and to M. Freycinet's novel notion of ‘‘ dynamic capacity.” 

The concept of ‘‘mass" describes certain facts; ‘‘ quantity of matter” by its 
long historic and broad metaphysical content, stands for many things. It either 
must be identified with mass or it must be re-defined. That this is necessary, may 
be shown by the following extract from M. Freycinet, who, after speaking of the 
different forces requisite to induce the conventional velocity of ten metres a second 
in a cubic decimetre of water and in a cubic decimetre of lead, says: 

‘*It would be hazardous to conclude that the cubic decimetres in question con- 
tain more or less matter. It may be that the number of indivisible elements of the 
water is the same as the number of indivisible elements of the lead, or of mer- 
cury, or of platinum, and that each of these elements has an equal volume. It 
is also possible that the number of the elements is different, but as to volume, in- 
versely different, so that the absolute volume of the matter water contained in a 
cubic decimetre is equal to the absolute volume of the matter lead, mercury, or 
platinum. Under such conditions, how can we assert that the quantity of matter 
of the one is greater than the quantity of matter of the other? The sole justifiable 
affirmation is that the matter water does not comport itself with regard to forces in 
the same way that the matter lead, mercury, or platinum does. In other words, 
water, lead, mercury, etc., absorb at the same volume different quantities of force 
or impulses in order to take on the same movement.” 

The elastic, indefinite character of the notion ‘‘ quantity of matter” is obvious 
from this quotation, and it admits of even other conceptions, which vitiates utterly 
its supposed aid in elucidating the concept of mass. 

The concluding part of the statement of M. Freycinet, which involves a com- 
parison of the dynamical with the thermal relations of bodies, is important. M. 
Freycinet speaks of bodies absorbing force as bodies absorb heat. Different bodies 
absorb different quantities of heat in being raised one degree of temperature and 
so different bodies absorb different quantities of force in taking on the same unit of 
velocity. If the first is called the thermal capacity of a body, the second may be 
called its dynamic capacity. The difference is that the thermal capacities vary 
with the temperature, while the dynamic capacities do not vary with the veloci- 
ties. Analogously to the old conception of heat, force may be here conceived asa 
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substance which passes from one body to another just as heat was formerly sup- 
posed to pass and as energy is now supposed to pass. 

The idea of M. Freycinet belongs to a domain of criticism which Professor 
Mach has called ‘‘comparative physics” and which, by showing what form our 
knowledge might have taken had we begun at different starting-points, is destined 
to throw much light upon the fundamental nature of physical notions. HM. 


Scientia. Exposé et développement des questions scientifiques 4 l'ordre du jour. 
Recueil publié sous la direction de AZM. Appell, Cornu, d’ Arsonval, Frie- 
del, Lippmann, Moissan, Poincaré, Potier, et MM. Balbiani, d'Arsonvai, 
Fithol, Fouqué, Gaudry, Guignard, Marey, Miine--dwards, Chaque 
fascicule comprend de 80 4 100 pages in-8° écu, avec cartonnage spécial. 
Prix du fascicule: 2 francs. Paris: Georges Carré & C. Naud. 

The attractive series of scientific monographs now published periodically under 
the title of Sczentta by Georges Carré and C. Naud, of Paris, with the editorial 
assistance of the most prominent scientists of France, supplies a genuine want in 
serious literature. The results of current research, as recorded in the technical 
periodicals, are for the most part disconnected and fragmentary, and thus difficult 
to reach as a totality. The idea of a series of publications, therefore, which shall 
put these results into compact and systematic form, accompanied by critical com- 
ments, is a commendable one. But not only are the numbers of this series brief 
and logical résumés of the most important of recent discoveries in physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics, and biology; they are also expositions of the philosophical ideas 
controlling research in these different fields, and of the variations of scientific evo- 
lution generally. To students who are not determined to specialise absolutely, 
they, or something equivalent to them, are indispensable. They are also of the 
nature of a retrospect and horoscope of science combined, showing the past, the 
present, and as nearly as possible the future, of each new acquisition, the equilib- 
rium of thought which it has destroyed or established, the deviation of effort which 
it has induced, the new horizons which it has opened, the sum total of intellectual 
progress which it represents. Of such a character, for instance, is the memoir on 
Maxwell's Theory and Hertz’s Oscillations, by Poincaré, which summarises 
from the physical point of view researches whick now occupy a large place in the 
public attention. Such also is the memoir upon Steveo-chemistry by P. Freund- 
ler, which gives a critical epitome of a very prolific and important department of © 
thought, in which much confusion has latterly reigned. Similar in the department 
of mathematics is the essay on Eimination by H. Laurent, which is the first com- 
plete treatment of the subject since 1859, and which offers a digest of all the meth- 
ods now known, in addition to giving some new discoveries of the author. 

Scientia is divided into two sections: (1) a physical-mathematical section, and 
(2) a biological section. The following, in addition to those mentioned above, are 
the memoirs which have already appeared in the first section: Les mouvements de 
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roulement en dynamique, by P. Appell; Le phénoméne de Zeemann, by A. Cot- 
ton; La stéréochimie, by P. Freundler; Les terres rares, by A. Job; Détermt- 
nation de l’Ohm, by G. Lippmann; Le magnétisme du fer, by Ch. Maurain ; 
La théorte de Maxwell et les oscillations hertziennes, by H. Poincaré; Les nou- 
veaux gaz, by Raveau; Les rayons cathodiques, by Villard; Groupements cris- 
tallins; propriétés optiques, by Wallerand; and Z'émination, by H. Laurent. 
The following are the works which appear in the biological section: La coagula- 
tion du sang, by M. Arthus; La spécificité cellulaire, by L. Bard; Mouvements 
orogéniques et déformations de l'écorce terrestre, by M. Bertrand; Les actions 
moléculaires dans l'organisme, by H. Bordier; L'irritabilité dans la série ani- 
male, by Courtade. 


ETAT ACTUEL DE NOS CONNAISSANCES SUR L’ORIGINE DE L’HOMME. Mémoire Pré- 
senté au ge Congrés international de Zoologie 4 Cambridge le 26 aoft 1898. 
Augmenté de remarques et de tables explicatives. By Ernest Haeckel, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Jena. Paris: Schleicher Fréres. 1900. Pages, 
62. Price, 2 francs. 

Forty years have elapsed since the publication of Darwin’s first works upon 
the theory of evolution, during which time enormous progress has been made in 
our knowledge of both nature and mind. The intellectual framework of nearly 
every science, and especially of physiology, psychology, and philosophy, has been 
transformed by the evolutionist doctrine. At the beginning it met with the bitterest 
opposition ; in the second decade it was the subject of violent discussions and its 
advocacy was nearly always one of hesitancy ; in the third decade there were the 
marks of the progressive victory of Darwinism in all departments of biology; and 
in the fourth decade, finally, the truth of the theory was definitively accepted by 
all competent naturalists. It may be affirmed, in fact, that Darwinism and the 
theory of evolution to which it belongs, together with the law of the conservation 
of matter and of energy and the cellular theory, are the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of the declining century. 

Such is the broad field of intellectual advancement centering about the char- 
acteristic problem which the famous German naturalist has examined in this pub- 
lication. It was read as a memoir at the fourth International Congress of Zodlogy 
held in Cambridge, in August, 1898. Its subject, 7ze Present State of our Knowl- 
edge of the Origin of Mankind, was unanimously suggested to Professor Haeckel 
as the one most fitting for him to present. Its conclusions were received by the 
naturalists of the congress with almost universal assent, the only difference in 
opinion being on the hypothetical number of years which have elapsed since the 
appearance of organic life on the earth; and the approbation of the general read- 
ing public was such that in its subsequent German form it ran in less than two 
years through seven editions. It is brief, as well as clearly and fluently written, 
and in its French form will find many readers who are not acquainted with German. 
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Drie PRINCIPIEN DER WARMELEHRE HISTORISCH-KRITISCH ENTWICKELT. By Dr. £. 
Mach, Professor in the University of Vienna. Second edition. Leipsic: 
Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1900. Pages, xii, 484. : 

In its second edition, Mach’s Principles of the Theory of Heat, Historically 

and Critically Considered, has not undergone radical modification. But three 

years having elapsed since the appearance of the first edition,—a gratifying indi- — 

cation of the success and worth of the work,—nothing more has been attempted in 

the way of alteration than the insertion of a few short supplementary and expan- 

sive passages. A decided improvement in the appearance of the book has been 

made through the substitution of several new portraits of physical inquirers for old 

ones which appeared in the first edition, as well as through the typographical revi- 
sions to which the book has been subjected and the addition of an index. Pro- 
fessor Mach pays a handsome tribute to the memory of the late Judge B. Stallo, 

the author of the well-known work Zhe Concepts of Modern Physics, and formerly 

United States Minister to Italy, by dedicating to him the present edition of his 

book. Professor Mach became acquainted with Judge Stallo’s work only recently, 

and the coincidence of aim and contents between his own critical expositions of 

science and those of Judge Stallo have been both pleasing and cogent confirmations 

of the general attitude adopted by both. A rather full analytical review of Pro- 

fessor Mach’s work appeared in Vol. VII., page 463, of 7ke Monzst. The essays 

contained in it are extremely important, both from a philosophical and scientific 
point of view, and it may be of interest to the readers of 7he Monist to learn that 
translations of some of these essays are now appearing in the current numbers of 

The Open Court. 


Wor Concress Appresses. By Zhe Hon. Charles Carroll Bonney. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. 1900. Pages, 88. Price, 15 cents 
(9d.). 

By universal acknowledgment the Parliament of Religions was from every 
point of view the crowning achievement of the World's Columbian Exposition held 
in Chicago in the year 1893. The department of Religion, which was one of the 
twenty great groups in which congresses were held, embraced forty-six general 
divisions, including the Parliament of Religions proper. In announcing the plans 
of the religious congresses, the object in view was proclaimed in the title-page of 
the announcement in these words: 

‘*To unite all religion against all irreligion; to make the Golden Rule the 
‘basis of this union; to present to the world in the Religious Congresses to be 
‘theld in connexion with the Columbian Exposition of 1893, the substantial unity 
‘*of many religions in the good deeds of the religious life; to provide for a World's 
‘* Parliament of Religions, in which their common aims and common grounds of 
‘*union may be set forth, and the marvellous religious progress of the nineteenth 
‘‘century reviewed; and to facilitate separate and independent Congresses of dif- 
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‘‘ferent religious denominations and organisations, under their own officers, in 
‘which their business may be transacted, the achievements presented and their 
‘*work for the future considered." 

The purpose of inviting the different religious denominations to hold separate 
and independent congresses was to avoid the appearance of any attempt to induce 
them to surrender their distinctive characteristics anu in this way to enable them 
to participate conscientiously in the great union congress which was called the 
World's Parliament of Religions. Of many of the addresses delivered by President 
Bonney during the World's Congress season, no record was preserved, but enough 
have been found to present quite fully the principles which governed the World's 
Congress work. The most important of these are the addresses of welcome to the 
religious denominational congresses, which have been collected to form the present 
work, published as a memorial of the events of the Columbian year. They show 
clearly the spirit by which the representatives of all the world's religions were in- 
duced to give their concurrence and aid to the work of the Parliament, and they 
also indicate the secret of the marvellous unanimity displayed on that occasion. 
The addresses contained in the volume are eighteen in number. 


Tue Gospet AccorDiNG To Darwin. By Dr. Woods Hutchinson. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1900. Pages, 241. Price, cloth, $1.50 
(6s.); paper, 50 cents (2s. 6d.). 

Few more eloquent books treating of the ethical and religious significance of 
modern science have been written than 7he Gospel According to Darwin, by 
Woods Hutchinson. It is thoroughly imbued both with the spirit of science and 
with the spirit of true religion, and no one who has truth and sincerity at heart, 
whatever be his belief, can rise from its perusal without a distinct feeling of eth- 
ical and intellectual exaltation. 

‘'It is in no sense the purpose of this little volume,” says the author, ‘‘to fur- 
nish a system of ethical or religious thought, or the germ of a new religion, as per- 
haps its title might lead some to infer, least of all to enunciate truths which are 
original with, or peculiar to, its author. It is merely an attempt to get a bird s-eye 
view of a few of the influences affecting human hope and human happiness from 
the standpoint of that view of and attitude towards the universe which is best ex- 
pressed by the term Darwinism. 

‘Its effort is to show that this attitude possesses a broad and secure basis for 
courage and happiness in the present and hope for the future. In other words, 
that its faith is as steadfast, its ‘consolations' as great, and its spirit of worship as 
profound and as powerful as those of revealed religion. That the message of the 
gospel according to Darwin, is in truth ‘good news,’ ‘glad tidings’; that the nat- 
ural is as wonderful, as beautiful, as divine, as the supernatural. 

‘*Far from destroying or antagonising the religious instinct, the spirit of wor- 
ship, Darwinism broadens and quickens it. But while recognising its wonderful 
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value, and according it a high rank in the parliament of instincts, it absolutely de- 
clines to recognise it as perpetual dictator. 

‘‘ Religion is but one of several great influences which make up human life and 
determine human conduct. Like any other instinct, indulged in the proper place, 
it is beneficent, ennobling in its results; but carried into spheres where it has no 
authority, it becomes injurious and degrading. Darwinism has no quarrel with 
religion, only with its excesses." 

The titles of the chapters of the book are as follows: I. The Fifth Gospel ; 
II. The Omnipotence of Good; III. The Holiness of Instinct; IV. The Beauty of 
Death; V. Life Eternal; VI. Love as a Factor in Evolution; VII. Courage the 
First Virtue; VIII. The Strength of Beauty; IX. The Benefits of Overpopulation ; 
X. The Duty and Glory of Reproduction and Economics of Prostitution; XI. The 
Value of Pain; XII. Lebenslust. Many of these abound in passages of great vigor 
and beauty, notably Chapters IV., V., VI., VIII., XI., and XII. 


GESCHICHTE DES UNENDLICHKEITSPROBLEMS IM ABENDLANDISCHEN DENKEN BIS 
Kant. By /Jonas Cohn, Dr. phil. Leipsic: Verlag von Wilhelm Engel- 
mann. 1896. Pages, 261. Price, 5 Marks. 

Notice of the present work has been accidentally delayed. The problems in- 
volved in the notion of infinity are of the deepest interest to thinkers, and a presen- 
tation of the history of philosophical investigation in this direction will be a wel- 
come addition to the library of all students. Dr. Cohn has set himself a twofold 
task. In the first place, he has sought to furnish by an analysis of the purely hzs- 
torical development of the problem, preliminary material for a thorough ¢heoreti- 
cal treatment of the same; in doing which he has endeavored to ascertain the per- 
manent contributions which each of the more important philosophers has made to 
the investigation of the problem of infinity, and to trace their evident errors to their 
sources. And, in the second place, he has sought through an analysis of the mo- 
tives which have played a part in this development and of the contrarieties and 
coincidences of thought which have here expressed themselves, to offer a contribu- 
tion to the psychological comprehension of the history of philosophy. The work 
is divided into three parts, the first treating of the Grecian philosophy; the second, 
of the church fathers in the medizval period; and the third, of modern philosophy 
prior to Kant. 
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